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EDITORIAL 


'The  only  safe  and  sane  solution  of  this  problem 
is  total  abstinence.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  enactment  of  laws  forbidding  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  was 
protection  of  minors  and  the  families  of  drunk- 
ards and  others  who  squandered  their  substance 
on  alcoholic  drinks  instead  of  allowing  their  fam- 
ilies to  have  the  benefit  of  their  resources. 

If  men  generally  realized  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  the  age-old  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  and  acted  accordingly,  there  would  be 
no  question  about  the  success  of  our  prohibition 
laws.  But  there  are  those  who  act  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  these  laws  deprive  them 
of  their  freedom.  Thus  they  have  confused  lib- 
erty with  license  and  have  chosen  license,  to  the 
detriment  of  themselves  and  the  public. 

Some  have  assumed  that  people  may  drink 
because  they  are  forbidden  to  do  so.  Remove 
the  prohibition,  they  have  said,  and  drinking  will 
cease.  This  argument  was  used  by  politicians 
in  the  campaign  for  repeal  of  the  United  States 
federal  prohibition  law.  Many  votes  were  se- 
cured by  this  appeal.  People  were  asked  to  sup- 
port repeal  in  the  interest  of  temperance.  They 
were  assured  that  there  never  would  be  return 
of  the  old  saloon. 

When  the  business  of  selling  liquor  is  grant- 
ed to  individuals,  however,  the  new  saloon  takes 
the  place  of  the  old.  Attempt  is  often  made  to 
give  the  new  saloon  respectability  by  admitting 
women  on  equal  terms  with  men  and  by  having 
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it  open  to  public  view  and  provided  with  at- 
tractive entertainment  in  sights  and  sounds.  If 
minors  are  really  excluded,  what  they  see  and 
hear  from  without  may  make  them  long  for  the 
day  when  they  can  be  admitted  to  these  at- 
tractive places  of  entertainment.  The  result  is, 
of  course,  the  reverse  of  promoting  temperance. 
A  major  purpose  of  the  state  monopoly  plan 
is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  old  saloon,  or  the 
creation  of  the  new  cocktail  lounge.  The  state 
monopoly  plan  provides  for  meeting  the  un- 
stimulated demand  only— no  sales  promotion,  no 
public  drinking,  reduction  to  the  minimum  of  a 
bootlegger's  chance  to  succeed.  The  business 
is  not  run  for  profit,  but  persons  who  will  drink 
alcoholic  beverages  are  charged  what  the  traf- 
fic will  bear,  with  safety  against  would-be  boot- 
leggers. 

This  plan  calls  for  honest  and  intelligent 
administration  of  the  business  in  every  detail, 
including  enforcement.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
political  units  of  the  state  to  enforce  state  laws, 
but  in  the  liquor  business  the  state  must  have 
enforcement  officers  who  will  compel  observance 
of  the  law  in  any  county,  city,  or  town  where  of- 
ficers are  permitting  violations.  Unfortunately 
these  places  cannot  be  quarantined. 

In  summary,  the  law  must  be  administered 
throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  jurisdiction, 
in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  all  other  agencies,  educational  and  re- 
ligious, that  are  working  toward  the  same  ends. 

—Milton  Bennion 
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TWO-AND-ONE-HALF-MINUTE 
TALKS 


ADAM  S.  BENNION 


Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THEM  EFFECTIVE 


TPwo  -  and  -  one  -  half  -  minute  talks 
have  been  in  effect  in  the  Sunday 
Sehools  of  the  Church  now  for  many 
years.  During  that  time  they  have 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able means  at  our  disposal  for  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas. 

Because  the  Church  places  such 
emphasis  upon  teaching  and  preach- 
ing through  its  various  organizations 
and  through  the  missionary  system, 
it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  give 
our  young  people  the  best  possible 
training  in  effective  speech.  The 
two-and-one-half -minute  talk  offers 
teachers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
discover  latent  talent  in  boys  and 
girls.  Who  of  us  can  ever  know 
what  it  may  have  meant  to  a  boy 
to  have  made  that  first  public  ap- 
pearance? 

To  workers  in  this  field  may  I 
commend  the  careful  study  of  the 
article  "Two-And-One-Half-Minute 
Talks"  in  the  revised  Sunday  School 
Handbook.  This  article  is  full  of 
sensible  ideas.  Supplementing  those 
ideas  may  1  offer  to  readers  of  The 
Instructor  the  following  five  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  Fix  Responsibility 

To  arrange  for  two  talks  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  year  is  no 
minor  matter.  It  calls  for  careful 
follow-up.  Ordinarily  the  assign- 
ment rests  with  a  member  of  the 
superintendency.  In  large  schools, 
if  for  any  reason  the  responsibility 
must  be  further  delegated,  it  should 
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be  delegated  under  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  assign- 
ment. 

In  no  case  should  the  superin- 
tendency dismiss  that  responsibility. 
It  continues  to  be  theirs  even  under 
assignment.  This  is  no  perfunctory 
job.  It  is  an  effort  to  discover  talent 
and  to  build  that  talent.  Then,  too; 
several  hundred  members  of  a  Sun- 
day School  are  to  listen  every  week 
to  the  performance  of  their  fellow 
members.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  exercise  deteriorate  into  the  com- 
monplace. 

II.  Make  Definite  Assignments 

These  definite  assignments  should 
be  made  early  enough  to  allow  for 
ample  preparation.  If  a  program  is 
drawn  up  for  three  months  of  as- 
signments, they  can  be  distributed 
among  classes  and  to  pupils  in  those 
classes  so  that  every  talk  that  is  giv- 
en will  represent  ample  and  careful 
thought  and  study.  The  assignments 
need  not  only  to  be  made;  they  need 
to  be  followed  up.  Substitutions, 
when  necessary,  should  be  made 
with  the  same  care  that  the  original 
assignment  was  made. 

III.  Stimulate  Adequate  Preparation 

The  two-and-one-half-minute  talk 
should  be  launched  in  the  various 
classes.  It  should  grow  out  of  class 
work.  It  should  be  matured  in  class 
discussion  before  it  is  given  the  final 
care  which  makes  it  good  enough 
for  presentation  to  the  larger  Sun- 
day    School     group.     As     Sunday 


School  workers  we  need  not  be  re- 
minded that  this  exercise  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  extemporaneous  per- 
formance. 

Extemporaneous  speeches,  of  val- 
ue, are  possible  only  from  those  who 
have  had  rich  training  and  experi- 
ence. Most  such  spontaneous  speech- 
es have  been  in  preparation  for 
years.  For  our  purposes  it  is  better 
to  consider  the  two-and-one-half- 
minute  talk  as  an  exercise  to  be  defi- 
nitely and  fully  prepared  for.  That 
means  hours  of  thought  and  study. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  which  make 
the  assignment  so  valuable. 

IV.  Offer  Suggestions  on 
Building  a  Speech 
Delivering  a  Speech 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  treatise 
on  effective  public  speaking— nor  an 
introduction  to  oratory.  But  every 
person  who  would  make  a  speech 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  speech  ought  to  have  a  central, 
basic,  dominating  idea.  The  idea  is 
the  occasion  for  making  a  speech.  It 
should  be  a  thought,  or  an  experi- 
ence, or  an  incident  to  which  it  is 
worth-while  to  listen.  This  central 
thought  should  be  given  shape  un- 
der an  organization  of  material  such 
that  it  is  easy  for  listeners  to  follow. 
And,  then,  illustrations  may  well  be 
given  which  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  central  truth  and  which  link  it 
with  experiences  common  in  the  lives 
of  listeners. 

In    the    matter    of    delivering    a 
(Continued  on  page  261 ) 
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Dr.  Virginia  F.  Cutler 


VIII.  IN-LAWS  OR  OUT-LAWS 


\A7hen  you  marry,  you  marry  a  fam-  may  lead  to  divorce  can  result  from 

ily  as  well  as  a  mate.     This  these    new    relationships.     On    the 

means     mothers-in-law,     fathers-in-  other    hand,    this    greatly   enlarged 

law,    brothers-     and    sisters-in-law,  family  can  bring  enrichment  to  liv- 

aunts-,  uncles-,  and  grandparents-in-  ing,    greater   unity    and    happiness 

law.      Conflict,    disagreement,    ten-  than  would  be  possible  otherwise, 

sion,  and  extreme  unhappiness  which  Wherein  lies  the  difference?     How 

can  in-laws  help 


this    new 
riage     to 
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FUN  AT  GRANDMOTHER'S  HOUSE 
The  Backman  granddaughters  and  son. 


mar- 
suc- 
ceed? What  is 
the  difference 
between  being 
an  in-law  or  be- 
ing an  out-law? 

We  might  be- 
gin this  inquiry 
by  attempting 
to  define  first  of 
all  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  the 
new  couple  and 
the  in-laws.  If 
we  see  the  roles 
clearly,  it  will 
be  much  easier 
t  o  determine 
those  factors 
which  will 
strengthen  the 
marriage.  The 
new  couple  has 
started  a  new 
family  unit;  they 
have  agreed  (if 
married  in  the 
temple)  to  con- 
tinue as  mar- 
riage partners 
not  only  for 
this  life  but 
throughout 


eternity.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
larger  family  unit,  yet  distinctly  a 
new  family.  From  the  moment  of 
their  marriage,  they  are  obligated 
to  each  other  to  establish  their  own 
home  and  begin  a  partnership  for 
two  which  will  eventually  include 
the  children  who  bless  their  home. 

All  others  are  on  the  outside— 
this  means  mothers-  and  fathers-in- 
law,  uncles,  cousins  and  aunts.  The 
new  partners  have  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  making  decisions  relative 
to  their  partnership. 

The  role  of  all  in-laws  is  to  stand 
ready  to  give  counsel  and  advice  if 
it  is  called  for,  yet  not  to  expect  it 
to  be  followed;  to  be  ready  to  give 
assistance  in  time  of  need  if  it  is 
called  for;  to  be  interested  always  in 
the  welfare  of  the  new  couple;  but 
always  to  remember  that  they  are 
outsiders  to  the  new  partnership. 

Let  us  look  at  a  family  where  these 
roles  were  not  clearly  defined. 

Dr.  W.,  a  young  physician  mar- 
ried the  girl  of  his  choice.  She  was 
not  his  mother's  idea  of  a  suitable 
mate,  but  she  was  his  choice.  The 
doctor  was  one  of  three  children  and 
the  only  son.  There  really  was  not 
anyone  good  enough,  in  the  mother's 
eyes,  for  her  son  to  marry. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  the  doc- 
tor's father  died.  The  mother  felt 
responsible  to  her  son  to  look  out 
for  his  welfare,  for  she  imagined 
that  his  wife  was  neglecting  him. 
The  doctor  felt  impelled  to  have  his 
mother  live  with  him  and  his  wife, 

If  the  role  of  the  mother-in-law 
had  been  clearly  defined  and  under- 
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til  it  was  necessary 
for  the  doctor  to 
bring  his  mother 
home  with  him 
again.  The  asthma 
cleared  up. 

Under  these 
handicaps,  the  mar- 
riage partnership 
continued.  Eventu- 
ally five  children 
were  born  to  the 
couple.  A  visit  to 
this  home  during  the 
sixteenth  year  of 
the  marriage 
brought  to  light 
these  observations: 

The  two  mothers- 
in-law  were  spend- 
ing most  of  their 
time  in  this  home. 
The  doctor's  mother 
left  occasionally,  but 
always  had  to  be 
rushed  home  be- 
cause of  asthma.  A 
maid  also  compli- 
cated the  situation. 
The  two  eldest 
sons  were  failing  in 
school  and  teachers 
stood,  this  arrangement  might  have  were  constantly  sending  home  notes 
succeeded;  but  the  mother  wanted     about  their  misbehavior.    The  third 
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to  be  part  of  the  partnership.  She 
wanted  the  first  attention  from  her 
son  as  he  entered  the  house— she 
wanted  him  to  share  first  with  her 
his  experiences  of  the  day.  She  want- 
ed him  to  have  good  meals  and  felt 
that  his  wife  was   incapable   as   a 


child  was  very  nervous  and  was 
now  undergoing  a  rest  cure. 

The  two  younger  children  had  fre- 
quent tantrums  and  didn't  want  to 
eat. 

There  was  constant  disagreement 
among  the  women  about  what  was 


meal-planner  and   cook.   Therefore,     good  and  what  was  not  good  for  the 


she  kept  near  the  kitchen  to   give 
constant  advice  and  suggestions. 

The  young  wife  was  very  much 
upset  by  the  mother-in-law.  She 
loved  her  husband;  yet  she  was  in- 
capable of  solving  the  problem.  In 
desperation,  she  sent  for  her  own 
mother,  who  was  also  a  widow,  to 
come  for  a  visit. 

There  were  now  three  women  to 
run  one  household.  Immediate  hos- 
tility was  apparent  between  the  two 
mothers-in-law. 

The  doctor  was  distraught,  know- 
ing   this    arrangement    would    not 


children.  The  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren would  at  times  deliberately 
make  a  decision  contrary  to  the 
mother-in-law's  wishes  and  even 
sometimes  contrary  to  her  own  best 
judgment. 

For  example,  she  would  take  the 
children  to  a  late  movie  on  school 
nights  or  allow  them  to  go  and  do 
as  they  pleased  when  out  of  school. 
This  behavior  was  outrageous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mother-in-law,  and  bitter 
arguments  ensued. 

The  doctor  had  by  this  time  be- 
come very  successful  and  was  in 
great  demand.     He  spent  as  little 


work,  and  arranged  for  his  mother     time  as  possible  at  home.    His  wife 


to  go  to  the  home  of  his  eldest  sister 

The  mother  resented  leaving  and 
went  under  pressure.  After  two  days' 
absence,  she  developed  a  severe  case 
of  asthma  and  declared  her  son  was 
the  only  one  who  could  help  her. 
The  doctor  rushed  to  her  with  medi- 
cation and  returned  home.  The  case 
of  asthma  steadily  became  worse  un- 


felt  she  could  not  invite  guests  to  her 
home  because  she  never  knew  when 
she  might  be  embarrassed  by  the 
mother-in-law,  who  violently  disap- 
proved of  most  of  her  friends. 

The  family  purchased  a  cabin  in 
the  mountains,  and  it  was  the  hope 
of  Mrs.  W.  that  here  would  be  some 
privacy   from   in-laws.      She   began 


making  preparations,  and  came  home 
with  material  to  make  quilts.  The 
mother-in-law  said  the  material  was 
too  sleazy  and  would  never  hold  up 
in  a  cabin.  Mrs.  W.  threw  the  ma- 
terial to  the  ceiling  and  ran  from  the 
room. 

Following  this  episode,  Mrs.  W. 
began  drinking  as  a  means  of  escape. 

The  doctor,  suddenly  awakening 
to  what  was  happening  in  his  family, 
built  a  small  house  near  his  home  for 
his  mother  and  arranged  for  help 
to  care  for  her. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  of  an  out-law. 
The  mother-in-law  who,  on  the  sur- 
face and  in  her  own  way  of  think- 
ing, was  doing  the  family  a  favor  by 
running  their  lives  was  as  much  an 
outlaw  as  a  thief  who  breaks  into  a 
house  to  steal. 

In  a  sense,  she  was  more  of  an 
outlaw,  for  she  was  day  by  day  rob- 
bing the  family  of  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness of  running  their  own  partner- 
ship. Partnership  and  family  hap- 
piness are  more  valuable  than  money 
or  worldly  goods  that  the  thief  breaks 
in  to  steal.  This  mother-in-law  did 
not  understand  that  her  role  was 
that  of  an  outsider— not  a  member  of 
the  partnership.  Had  she  clearly 
understood,  her  living  with  the  fam- 
ily might  have  been  a  happy  ex- 
perience. 

The  arrangement  that  is  most  con- 
ducive to  happy  relationships  with 
in-laws  is  for  the  young  couple  to 
have  a  separate  establishment.  This 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  adjustments  to  a  marriage  part- 
nership without  interference.  It 
gives  them  a  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  pattern  of  living. 

If  they  decide  to  have  a  picnic 
supper  in  the  mountains,  wash 
clothes  on  Friday,  or  listen  to  their 
favorite  radio  program  at  midnight, 
that  is  their  business.  It  is  their 
right  to  plan  their  time,  the  use  of 
their  money,  and  their  way  of  life 
to  suit  themselves. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  share  a  home 
with  in-laws,  a  clear  understanding 
at  the  beginning  concerning  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  privileges  is  a 
must.  This  way  of  living  can  suc- 
ceed, but  only  mature  people  make 
it  a  happy  situation. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, in-laws  can  greatly  enrich  the 
living  of  the  new  couple  and  their 
growing  family.  Memories  of  Sun- 
day    dinners,     Thanksgiving     and 

xLeGrand  P.  Backman  of  Yale  Ward,  Bonne- 
ville Stake,  reads  to  his  granddaughters,  Becky 
(left),  Judith,  and  Louise  Backman,  of  Park 
Avenue  Ward,  Highland  Stake,  and  to  his  son, 
James  Hilmer. 
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Christmas  festivities,  family  reun- 
ions, where  the  unity  of  a  larger 
group  than  the  immediate  family  is 
felt,  bring  strength  to  the  family. 
The  thoughtfulness  of  grandparents 
in  bringing  a  new  rosebush  for  the 
garden,  a  sweater  for  Johnny,  or  a 
dress  for  Jane  not  only  adds  to  the 
family  budget  but  is  also  a  thrill  for 
those  on  the  receiving  end. 

One  very  dear  grandmother  has  a 
window  seat  in  the  front  hallway  of 
her  home,  where  she  keeps  dolls  for 
the  grandchildren.  Each  doll  has  its 
own  box  of  clothes.  Sunday  is  the 
special  day  to  visit  grandmother, 
and  every  child  is  eager  to  get  there 
first,  in  order  to  get  his  or  her  favor- 
ite doll.  The  children  also  know 
where  the  cookie  jar  is  and  where 
they  might  find  special  treats. 

The  thrill  that  a  child  gets  from 
sitting  on  his  grandfather's  lap  for  a 
story  is  long  remembered. 

Grandparents  often  have  more 
time  than  do  parents  to  do  the  spec- 
ial things  for  children— an  afternoon 
matinee,  a  visit  to  the  zoo,  or  a  boat 
ride  are  a  few  suggestions. 

The  in-law  who  shares  a  home 
with  a  married  couple  and  their  chil- 


dren can  be  a  joy  and  a  great  help 
to  the  family.  The  work  of  the  home 
can  be  so  planned  that  he  or  she  can 
share  in  the  responsibility.  Weekly 
patching  and  darning,  weeding  the 
flower  garden,  cutting  and  trimming 
the  lawn,  repairing  doors  and  hinges 
will  be  a  start. 

Thought  needs  to  be  given  also  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
law. A  private  room  where  personal 
possessions  may  be  kept  is  a  must. 
A  plan  and  schedule  for  use  of  the 
bathroom  or  a  private  bath  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

Opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  the  in-law  to  follow  a  personal 
interest  he  or  she  desires,  and  facili- 
ties for  this  interest  should  be  avail- 
able. 

For  example,  genealogy  would  re- 
quire a  desk  and  good  light;  an  in- 
terest in  sewing  would  require  a 
sewing  center  with  machine,  cutting 
table,  and  storage  space. 

A  mother-in-law  may  want  to  pre- 
pare some  of  her  own  meals;  a  hot 
plate  and  minimum  kitchen  facilities 
would  be  desirable. 

Do  you  see?  In-laws  may  be  real- 
ly wonderful,  and  may  bring  joy  to 


Photo  by  Claudell  Johnson 

GRANDMOTHER  FEEDS  THE  BABY 
At  home  away  from  home.2 

the  household.  The  main  considera- 
tion is  that  everyone  understand  the 
part  each  in-law  shall  play  and  that 
a  plan  be  made  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  concerned. 

2Edith  Price  (Mrs.  LeGrand)  Backman  feeds 
the  newest  grandchild,  Johnny  Alley,  just  "home" 
from  the  hospital,  while  his  sisters  Peggy  (left) 
and  Sue,  who  lived  at  Grandmother's  while 
Mother  was  at  the  hospital,  watch  the  new  pro- 
cess. The  Alleys  are  members  of  Bountiful 
Fourth  Ward,  South  Davis  Stake. 


TWO-AND-ONE-HALF-MINUTE  TALKS 

(Continued  from  page  258) 


speech,  pupils  should  be  trained  not 
to  mumble  through  a  read  perform- 
ance. I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that 
some  very  bashful  pupils  may  need 
some  kind  of  manuscript  to  lean  up- 
on. If  they  must  read  it,  they  should 
be  trained  to  read  it  effectively. 
Some  will  choose  to  memorize  the 
manuscript,  in  which  case  the  mem- 
orization should  be  thorough  and 
complete. 

The  two-and-one-half-minute  pro- 
gram will  be  made  most  effective 
when  pupils  are  encouraged  to  draw 


simple  outlines  which  constitute 
their  guides  and  which  they  can  eas- 
ily fill  in  with  their  own  language. 
The  outline  is  most  effective  when  it 
is  in  the  pupil's  mind  and  not  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  the  pulpit. 

Remember  this  exercise  is  a  train- 
ing experience.  We  are  building  to- 
ward the  ideal  of  effective  speech. 

V.  Put  a  Premium  Upon  Excellence 

When  a  pupil  does  an  outstanding 
job— when  he  gives  a  two  and-one- 
half-minute  talk  full  of  thought  upon 


a  worth-while  idea  couched  in  lan- 
guage which  is  impressive— take 
pains  to  congratulate  the  pupil;  fol- 
low up  with  a  commendation  of  him 
to  his  teacher  and  to  his  parents. 

Find  suitable  occasions  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Sunday  School  when 
you  impress  upon  all  of  its  members 
the  satisfaction  which  attaches  to  a 
good  job  well  done.  Keep  these  two- 
and-one-half-minute  talks  so  good 
and  so  inspirational  that  they  will 
never  suffer  from  the  mediocrity  of 
routine. 


Price  of  Peace 


I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  great  needs  in  this 
land  of  ours,  as  well  as  in  other  lands, 
is  a  return  to  the  so-called  old- 
fashioned  ideals  of  home— to  the 
cultivation  of  the  kind  of  home  in 
which  love  of  God  is  taught,  in 
which  the  members  kneel  together 
in  prayer,  in  which  are  cultivated 
the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines 
of  mutual  regard  and  service. 


OUR  STRENGTH  as  a  nation  lies 
in  the  moral  integrity  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  integrity  finds  its  basis  in 
Christian  principles  taught  in  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

Do  not  dismiss  this  at  first  blush 
as  impractical.  The  fact  is  that  too 
little  genuine  effort  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  If  happiness  is  the 
thing  desired  by  nations,  good  homes 


would  do  much  to  make  the  world 
happy  and  contented.  Surely  it  is 
worth  effort  upon  the  part  of  each 
of  us  to  try  to  cultivate  in  the  homes 
of  America  those  virtues  of  fellow- 
ship and  mutual  regard  upon  which 
our  nation  was  established. 


"•From  address  delivered  over  the  Church  of  the 
Air  by  Elder  Don  B.  Colton,  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board, 
Sunday,  August  13,   1950. 
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LOUISA  LULA  GREENE  RICHARDS 


LOUISA  L.  G.  RICHARDS 


Thomas  C  Romney 


Tn  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the 
Saviour  indicated  that  not  all  were 
equally  endowed  with  natural  gifts, 
but  that  men  would  be  held  respon- 
sible only  for  the  use  made  of  the 
gifts  they  have. 

Outstanding  Talent  in  Writing 

Lula  Greene  Richards  was  blessed 
with  a  full  share  of  talents,  but  one 
of  her  most  outstanding  was  her 
ability  in  the  field  of  literature.  Her 
poems  and  stories  written  for  chil- 
dren are  among  the  choicest  and 
mark  her  as  one  of  the  great  writers 
of  her  time  in  this  western  country. 
For  many  years  she  was  in  charge  of 
the  department  for  the  little  folks 
in  The  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  for 
an  extended  period  she  was  also  a 
contributor  to  The  Children's  Friend, 
the  organ  of  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion. 

She  has  also  written  extensively 
for  the  general  reading  public,  with 
whom  her  writings  have  always  been 
well  received.  Her  book  of  poems 
with  the  romantic  title,  Branches 
that  Run  Over  the  Wall,  is  well  and 
favorably  known,  and  marks  the  au- 
thor as  one  of  versatility  in  subject 
matter  and  endowed  with  the  master 
touch  of  an  artist  in  her  powers  of 
expression. 

Poems  Have  Been  Set  to  Music 

A  number  of  her  poems  have  been 
set  to  music  and  appear  in  the  Lat- 
ter-Day Saint  Hymn  book  as  well  as 
in  the  Sunday  School  song  book. 
One  of  the  best-known  is  entitled. 
"Joseph  the  Blessed,"  and  was  a 
prize   hymn   written   for   the    one- 
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hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  The 
Sunday  School  Union  offered  prizes 
for  the  three  best  poems  (to  be  set 
to  music)  relating  to  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Prophet,  and  Lula  Greene  was 
the  winner  in  each  case. 

First  Editor  of  The 
Woman's  Exponent 

One  of  the  greatest  honors  that 
came  to  her  was  her  call  to  be  the 
first  editor  of  The  Woman's  Expon- 
ent, a  Relief  Society  magazine. 
Shakespeare  has  said  that  some  peo- 
ple are  born  great,  others  achieve 
greatness  and  still  others  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.  In  some  re- 
spects Lula  Greene  might  well  claim 
a  right  to  all  three,  but  in  the  in- 
stance of  heading  The  Woman's  Ex- 
ponent staff  she  felt  that  the  distinc- 
tion was  largely  thrust  upon  her. 
From  her  own  story  of  this  occur- 
rence we  glean  the  following  facts. 

Planned  to  Become  Teacher 

In  October,  1871,  she  came  to  Salt 
Lake  City  from  her  home  in  Cache 
Valley,  to  attend  the  general  con- 
ference, and  to  seek  a  teaching  posi- 
tion in  an  elementary  school  in  the 
city.  Her  efforts  were  not  without 
avail,  and  just  as  she  was  ready  to 
embark  upon  her  chosen  profession 
she  received  a  letter  bearing  the  sad 
news  that  serious  illness  in  her  fam- 
ily required  her  speedy  return  home. 

At  that  time  the  Utah  Northern 
Railroad  had  reached  as  far  north 
as  Brigham  City  only,  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  to  Cache  Valley  hav- 
ing to  be  made  by  team  and  wagon. 


requiring  a  full  day's  travel.  Even 
more  disturbing  to  her  was  the  fact 
that  she  had  no  money  with  which  to 
make  the  trip. 

The  Salt  Lake  Herald,  then  a  new 
paper  in  the  city,  was  edited  and 
published  by  three  brilliant  men: 
John  T.  Caine,  William  C.  Dunbar, 
and  Edward  L.  Sloan.  All  these 
were  strangers  to  Lula  but  she  was 
determined  "to  try  something  on 
them."  All  night  long,  with  a  prayer 
in  her  heart,  she  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  collection  of  original  poems 
in  which  she  felt  there  was  some 
merit.  She  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editors  of  The  Herald,  explaining 
the  seriousness  of  her  predicament 
and  asking  them  to  pay  her  $7.50 
for  her  poems.  That  was  the  exact 
amount  required  to  take  her  home. 
Placing  her  written  request  and  her 
poems  in  an  envelope  she  appeared 
at  the  front  door  of  the  printing  of- 
fice. In  answer  to  her  knock  a  mes- 
senger boy  appeared  to  whom  Lula 
handed  the  envelope. 

After  an  absence  of  an  hour  dur- 
ing which  time  Miss  Greene  can- 
celled her  teaching  appointment,  she 
appeared  again  at  the  door  of  the 
Herald  office  and  was  handed  a 
sealed  envelope.  It  contained  a  let- 
ter from  Brother  Caine  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  poems,  and 
the  money  asked  for. 

A  few  days  following  her  arrival 
home,  she  received  a  letter  from  edi- 
tor Sloan  saying  that  a  paper,  dedi- 
cated to  women,  would  soon  be 
established  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
requesting  Lula  to  be  its  editor.  She 
replied  to  the  letter  acknowledging 
her  appreciation  for  such  high  honor 
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but  confessed  her  inability  to  handle 
the  job;  she  said  that  her  abilities 
had  been  exaggerated  and  that  there 
were  others  far  better  qualified  for 
the  position. 

Only  Possible  Editor 
for  a  Woman's  Taper 

Again  she  received  a  letter  in 
which  Brother  Sloan  emphasized 
the  importance  of  founding  a  wom- 
an's paper  and  stated  that  it  would 
not  be  undertaken  unless  Lula  would 
consent  to  edit  the  paper.  In  reply, 
Lula  said  that  she  would  not  under- 
take such  a  task  without  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  Eliza  R.  Snow. 

Immediately  Elder  Sloan  contact- 
ed Sister  Snow  regarding  the  matter 
and  received  her  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. One  more  stipulation  was  ex- 
acted by  Miss  Greene;  it  was  that 
she  be  called  to  this  mission  by 
President  Brigham  Young.  The  call 
came  and  she  entered  upon  her  task. 

A  prospectus  of  the  new  paper 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Relief  Society  throughout  the 
country;  and  on  the  first  of  June. 
1872,  the  first  number  of  the  Expon- 
ent was  issued. 

The  first  editorial  office  of  the 
paper  was  in  the  house  of  Bishop 
Lorenzo  D.  Young  of  the  Eighteenth 
Ward,  an  uncle  of  Lula;  and  here, 
too,  she  had  her  first  abode  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  equipment  was  a 
table  with  writing  materials,  a  few 
books  and  magazines,  some  chairs; 
and  a  bed.  The  Exponent  was  is- 
sued semi-monthly  and  the  subscrip- 
tion price  per  year  was  two  dollars. 

Such  a  paper  was  opportune  for 
the  women  of  Utah,  since  they  had 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
settlement  and  development  of  their 
communities  and  wielded  a  forceful 
influence  through  their  splendid  or- 
ganization, the  Relief  Society.  And 
now  with  the  aid  of  a  publication  of 
their  own,  their  influence  for  good 
would  be  extended  immeasurably, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
competent  editor. 

Miss  Greene  entered  upon  her 
editorial  career  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  do  her  best.  She  brought  to  her 
task  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  sanctified  by  a  "religious 
sentiment."  Her  work  stands  unique 
among  her  people  for  beginning  a 
paper  that  accomplished  so  much 
good  in  those  pioneer  days.  The 
name,  Woman's  Exponent,  was  ap- 
propriately given  to  the  periodical 
since  it  was  to  proclaim  the  views 


and  sentiments  of  Latter-day  Saint     i 
women;  credit  for  its  name  belongs 
to  President  Young. 

Reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  1852 

Lula  Greene  Richards  was  born  in 
Kanesville,  Iowa,  April  8,  1849.  Her 
parents  were  Evan  M.  Greene  and 
Susan  Kent  Greene,  who  were  among 
the  stalwart  pioneers  responsible  for 
the  transforming  of  a  wilderness  in- 
to a  fruitful  field.  Lula  was  but  three 
years  old  when  her  parents  brought 
her  to  Utah,  and  she  recalled  that 
there  was  not  much  to  be  seen  in 
Salt  Lake  City  at  that  time.  Among 
the  first  landmarks  of  which  she  had 
a  remembrance  were  the  Eagle  Gate 
and  the  Beehive  and  Lion  houses. 
The  family  was  living  at  the  point 
of  the  mountain  near  Draper  when 
Johnston  s  Army  came  into  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  was  an  exciting  event 
that  she  well  remembered. 

One  of  the  first  schools  attended 
by  Lula  Greene  was  one  taught  by 
her  father  who  was  a  splendid  teach- 
er. Later  she  enrolled  at  the  Tripp 
and  Rogers  High  School  in  Salt  Lake 
City;  from  there  she  went  to  the 
University  of  Deseret,  then  under 
the  principalship  of  the  well-known 
educator,  John  R.  Park. 

When  she  was  but  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
her  parents  moved  to  Smithfield  in 
Cache  Valley;  that  was  to  be  their 
home  over  a  number  of  years.  Here 
Lula  was  very  active  in  Church 
work,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  was  selected  to  be  the  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Relief  Society  in  Smith- 
field. 

She  was  also  the  first  president  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  and  a  teacher  in 
the  first  Sunday  School  organized  in 
her  home  town.  The  distinction  was 
hers  also  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Primary  Association 
in  Cache  Valley,  in  which  she  was 
a  teacher.  In  the  field  of  dramatics 
she  was  also  active,  having  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Home  Dramatic  Club 
of  Smithfield. 

After  her  marriage  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  she  became  identified  with  the 
Twentieth  Ward,  and  here  she  be- 
came president  of  the  first  Primary 
Association  established  in  the  ward. 

Assisted  in  Auxiliary 
Associations 

Her  unusual  ability  as  an  ex- 
ecutive and  her  broad  experiences 
in  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Church  in- 
duced Eliza  R.  Snow  to  call  upon 


LOUISA  LULA  GREENE  RICHARDS 

Lula  to  assist  her  in  organizing  Pri- 
maries throughout  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1873  Lula  Greene  was 
married  to  Levi  Willard  Richards,  a 
prominent  elder  in  the  Church;  and 
to  the  couple  were  born  seven  chil- 
dren. With  the  added  responsibility 
of  caring  for  a  home  and  family, 
Lula  Greene  Richards  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Exponent  in  1877. 
It  was  handed  to  Emmeline  B.  Wells, 
a  logical  successor,  since  she  had 
been  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
paper,  with  both  prose  and  poetry. 
However,  Lula  continued  her  liter- 
ary work  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
On  her  ninety-first  birthday,  she 
wrote  a  poem  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  taken: 

"The  eighth  of  April  comes  again, 
and  I  am  ninety-one, 

Large   count,    and   yet   life    almost 
seems  a  new  term  just  begun, 

Because  my  years  show  in  their  lines, 
so  little  learned  or  done. 

The  earliest  baby  lesson, 

which  my  memory  brings  today, 

Was    kneeling    on    my    sister's    lap 

and  being  taught  to  pray- 
To  Heavenly  Father  introduced, 
who  seemed  not  far  away." 

Perhaps  the  work  which  gave  Sis- 
ter Richards  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion of  all  was  that  done  in  the 
tempJe  of  the  Lord  where  she  was  a 
regular  ordinance  worker  over  a  pe- 
riod of  forty-one  years.  What  a  joy- 
ful reunion  it  must  have  been  for 
this  devoted  woman  when  she  passed 
"beyond"  and  greeted  the  throngs 
for  whom  she  had  rendered  loving 
service:  ' 
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Who  Can  Afford 

THE  TOBACCO  HABIT? 


ELFRIEDE  BROWN 


Dr.  Elfriede  Frederick  Brown 


HpHE  benefits  of  the  tobacco-free 
life  are  undeniable.  So  we  are 
told  by  some  who  once  were  ardent 
users  of  the  weed.  They  should 
know.  They  have  experienced  the 
physical  exhilaration,  the  mental  lift, 
and  the  warm  glow  of  satisfaction 
from  conquering  the  enslaving  to- 
bacco habit. 

No  One  Can  Afford  to  Smoke 

No  one  who  sincerely  desires  to 
develop  his  talents  and  capabilities 
to  their  utmost  can  afford  to  smoke. 
The  price  paid  in  health,  wealth, 
happiness,  mentality,  efficiency,  and 
progress  is  far  too  high.  The  habit 
itself  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
pain  and  discomfort.  Nature  revolts 
when  one  takes  his  first  smoke  as 
any  beginning  smoker  will  testify. 

No  reason  accompanies  the  advice 
to  the  Saints  that  "tobacco  is  not  for 
the  body,  neither  for  the  belly,  and 
is  not  good  for  man  .  .  ."  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  and  know  reasons. 

Yet  one  might  well  be  reminded 
that  even  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment the  reasons  are  not  always  evi- 
dent. Perhaps  they  are  not  too  well 
understood.  Then,  the  wise  and  in- 
telligent may  deem  reasons  unneces- 
sary. 

The  late  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  one 
of  the  famous  brothers  of  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  announced  at  a  dinner 
he  was  giving  a  large  group  of  surg- 
eons, "Gentlemen,  it  is  customary 
as  you  well  know  to  pass  around 
cigars  after  dinner.  I  shall  not  do 
it.  I  do  not  smoke  and  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  smoking.  If  you  notice,  you 
will  see  that  the  practice  is  going 
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out  among  the  ablest  surgeons,  the 
men  at  the  top.  No  surgeon  can  af- 
ford to  smoke."  Dr.  Mayo  gave  no 
reasons,  but  his  followers  would 
gladly  accept  what  he  said. 

Conflicting  Reports  Are  Numerous 

A  wealth  of  material  has  been 
written  concerning  the  use  of  tobac- 
co. Reports  of  conflicting  nature  are 
numerous  and  make  us  wonder 
whether  the  use  of  tobacco  is  detri- 
mental or  a  relatively  harmless  pas- 
time. There  are  those  who  think 
tobacco  is  filthy  and  abominable,  a 
spendthrift  of  life  and  its  good 
things.  Others  pronounce  it  delight- 
ful and  exquisite. 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Wiley,  once  head 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  a  renowned  leader  in  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  movements  in 
this  country,  was  no  champion  for 
the  cause  of  tobacco.  "Tobacco  never 
has  and  never  will  bring  any  real 
happiness  to  humanity,"  said  he.  On 
another  occasion  Dr.  Wiley  ex- 
claimed, "I  can  say  only  one  good 
thing  about  tobacco,  and  that  is,  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  is  a  speedy 
death  to  lice  and  ticks,  and  makes 
an  ideal  dip  for  pigs  and  poultry." 

Another  viewpoint  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  popular  woman's  maga- 
zine: "In  anxiety  I  bring  relief,  in 
distress  I  bring  courage,  in  achieve- 
ment I  bring  content,  in  loneliness  I 
bring  companionship.  I  am  your 
best  friend;  I  am  your  cigarette." 

Which  Viewpoint  Rings  True? 

Which  viewpoint  rings  true?  Who 
can  afford  the  tobacco  habit?  Wom- 


en really  can't,  if  only  their  beauty 
is  considered.  No  woman  wishes 
the  effects  of  tobacco  evident  in  sag- 
ging facial  muscles  and  unhealthy 
appearance. 

Smoking  has  become  universal. 
Why?  The  reasons  given  for  tobacco 
smoking  are  numberless.  They  in- 
clude most  anything  from  their 
"soothing  effect"  or  "relief  from  ten- 
sion" to  "stimulation  and  sociability." 

"Everyone  else  does,"  youths  say, 
and  the  influence  of  personal  sug- 
gestions and  example  of  friends,  as- 
sociates, parents  and  others  should 
not  be  underrated.  Reasons  are  not 
always  rational  but  the  habit  is  wide- 
spread, regardless. 

Fathers  or  mothers  who  smoke  are 
seldom  proud  of  their  example  be- 
fore their  children.  Many  counsel 
against  the  habit  and  are  grateful  if 
the  children  see  their  regret  and  anx- 
iety and  leave  tobacco  alone. 

A  father  adored  his  son.  They  be- 
came bosom  companions.  They  went 
on  horseback  rides,  camping  trips, 
played  together,  slept  together.  The 
father  smoked  till  one  day  the  boy, 
almost  ten  years  old,  asked,  "Daddy, 
when  will  I  be  old  enough  to  smoke 
with  you?" 

There  was  a  pause  and  deep  re- 
flection. The  reply  was,  "When  you 
see  me  smoke  again." 

Tobacco  Has  No  Value 

It  is  really  not  normal  to  feel  the 
need  for  sedatives  or  narcotics.  The 
person  who  has  a  "craving"  and 
seeks  consolation  in  drugs  (as  nico- 
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tine  of  tobacco)  is  not  going  right. 
There  is  no  place  for  the  illusory 
calm  or  drug-provoked  soothing  ef- 
fect. There  are  better  home  reme- 
dies with  superior  effects.  Warm 
baths  before  sleep  are  a  remedy  for 
nervousness.  Rest  relieves  fatigue. 
Cold  showers  counteract  the  let- 
down feeling  of  a  morning,  and  milk 
is  excellent  for  appeasing  vague  crav- 
ings. 

Medical  and  curative  values  of 
narcotic  substances  in  general  are 
nil.  Tobacco  has  no  food  value. 
What  good  can  come  from  the  tobac- 
co habit? 

An  author  of  long  ago  asked  and 
answered,  "Pray,  gentlemen,  what 
good  does  this  smoking  tobacco  do 
you?  Nothing,  I  warrant  you,  but 
make  chimneys  of  your  faces." 

Another  writer  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  make  a  smokestack  of  my  head. 
I  have  better  use  for  it." 

A  review  of  some  of  the  effects  of 
tobacco  and  smoking  may  give  a 
clue  to  which  individuals  can  afford 
the  habit.  Do  bear  in  mind  that  not 
all  writers,  experimenters,  workers, 
doctors,  and  smokers  agree.  The 
principle  that  when  there  is  a  scien- 
tific doubt,  give  the  individual  the 
benefit  can  be  applied  to  smoking. 
If  one  school  of  thought  warns  there 
is  harm  in  smoking  and  there  is 
scientific  proof,  even  though  results 
of  another  group,  with  what  seems 
to  be  equally  well-proved  results, 
deny  there  is  danger,  the  safe  course 
is  to  shun  tobacco. 

Effects  of  Smoking 

Medical  men  have  summarized 
the  general  effects  of  smoking. 

First,  effects  upon  the  gastrointes- 
tinal system  are  deleterious.  Smoking 
decreases  or  stops  the  normal  hunger 
contractions  (decreases  want  for 
food)  irritates  the  membranes,  de- 
creases appetite,  and  favors  ulcers, 
mouth  cancer,  etc.  The  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  are  unfavorably  af- 
fected. 

Excessive  smoking  may  interfere 
with  establishing  good  nutrition  in 
malnourished  subjects.  The  gain  in 
weight  after  cessation  of  smoking  in 
habitual  heavy  smokers  is  due  to  the 
increased  interest  in  food  and  im- 
proved appetite  and  therefore  the  in- 
creased caloric  intake. 

Second,  metabolism  increases- 
body  processes  go  on  at  a  higher 
rate.  Some  organs  may  be  over- 
worked. 

Third,  there  is  stimulation  of  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  may 
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be  sedative  effects  upon  others.  At 
Harvard,  extensive  research  gave 
good  evidence  that  smoking  depress- 
es the  nervous  system. 

Subjects  were  stimulated  with  a 
gradually  increasing  electric  current. 
At  the  moment  they  first  noticed  a 
shock  they  reported  it.  After  smok- 
ing two  cigarettes,  the  test  was  re- 
peated. Results  were  tabulated  after 
750  repetitions  of  the  experiment. 
In  72.2  per  cent  of  the  trials,  it 
took  a  stronger  current  to  shock  the 
subject  after  he  had  smoked.  It 
would  be  logical  to  conclude  that 
smoking  dulled  sensitivity. 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  'lift"  adver- 
tised for  a  cigarette  is  really  a  de- 
pression. Upon  becoming  less  sensi- 
tive to  his  environment  the  smoker 
feels  he  is  rested,  soothed. 


Fourth,  the  respiratory  system  is 
irritated  and  also  is  influenced  by 
the  nicotine  absorbed.  All  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  bring 
about  some  nose  and  throat  irrita- 
tion. 

Fifth,  there  are  local  effects  which 
are  manifest  in  more  colds,  colds  that 
last  longer,  sinus  trouble,  cough,  and 
chronic  pharyngitis. 

Sixth,  constriction  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels occurs.  This  results  in  lowered 
skin  temperature,  strain  on  the  heart, 
increased  heart  beat,  and  probably 
changes  in  blood  pressure. 

Many  other  effects  have  been  re- 
ported. A  serious  one  is  a  demon- 
strated lowering  of  the  moral  and 
social  tone.  Smokers,  puffing  smoke 
over  the  dinner  table,  forget  all 
cleanliness  and  modesty.  One  some- 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSUMER   SPENDING 


Tobacco  Slows  Mental  Processes 


Tobacco  and 
products* 

1945 
$2,971,000,000 

1946 
$3,450,000,000 

1947 
3,785,000,000 

Recreation 

5,783,000,000 

7,942,000,000 

Religious  and  Wel- 
fare activities 

1,478,000,000 

1,525,000,000 

Medical  Care  and 
Death  Expenses 

5,754,000,000 

6,447,000,000 

Housing 

12,137,000,000 

12,690,000,000 

Private  Education 
and  Research 

853,000,000 

9,750,000,000 

Total  Expenditure  for 
Public  Schools 

$2,638,665,908 

$2,906,886,441 

$3,124,550,348 

times  notes  in  them  callous  indiffer- 
erence  and  utter  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

Smoking  Is  Not  for  Athletes 

The  late  Knute  Rockne,  loved 
coach  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
disapproved  the  use  of  tobacco.  "My 
experience  has  shown  that  tobacco 
slows  up  the  reflexes  of  the  athlete, 
lowers  their  morals— does  nothing 
constructive." 

Ty  Cobb,  the  man  of  more  base- 
ball records  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  warned  against  the  evils  of 
cigarette  smoking.  He  was  sure  that 
smoking  stupifies  the  brain,  saps  vi- 
tality, undermines  one's  health  and 
lessens  the  moral  fiber  of  the  man. 
Cobb  cautioned  that  any  boy  who 
hopes  to  be  successful  in  any  line 
can't  afford  to  contract  a  habit  that 
is  so  detrimental  to  his  physical  and 
moral  development.  He  taught  that 
the  alert  brain,  the  strong  body,  and 
the  moral  stamina  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  any  line  of  endeavor  are 
weakened  and  destroyed  by  the 
cigarette  habit. 

One  is  unlikely  to  be  killed  out- 
right by  the  nicotine  from  smoking. 
But  a  German  scientist  tells  of  a  man 
who  died  after  smoking  forty  cigar- 
ettes and  twelve  large  cigars  in  a 
twelve-hour  period.  He  probably  ab- 
sorbed about  230  milligrams  of  nico- 
tine. Sixty  milligrams  is  a  fatal  dose. 
But,  while  nicotine  was  entering  his 
blood,  his  lungs  and  kidneys  were 
eliminating  it.  When  intake  exceeded 
elimination  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion till  the  fatal  60  milligram  mark 
was  attained. 

Tobacco  Shortens  Life 

Though  proved  sudden  death  from 

"From  "Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics," 
USDA  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, CS-39,  December  1949.     _ 

•  Other  figures  from  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, except  Public  School  Expenditues  which 
are  fom  U.S.   Office   of  Education. 


smoking  is  rare,  there  is  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  life  span  can  be 
cut  short  through  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  tobacco.  The  works  of  Dr. 
Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  of  Drs.  English,  Wilber,  and 
Berkson  of  the  Mayo  Foundation 
have  been  epochal  in  their  signifi- 
cance. They  showed  that  coronary 
disease  of  the  heart  is  six  times  as 
prevalent  among  heavy  smokers  as 
among  non-smokers.  Also,  it  was 
noted  that  the  mortality  rate  among 
heavy  smokers  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty  is  approximately 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  non-smokers. 

Professor  Pearl,  a  statistician,  in 
1938,  made  a  study  of  6813  Ameri- 
cans—white males,  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  selected  at  random.  The 
data  collected  clearly  indicate  that 
the  average  longevity  of  non-smokers 
exceeds  that  of  smokers.  Among  the 
smokers,  life  was  shorter  as  the  de- 
gree of  smoking  increased.  This  per- 
haps is  not  undeniable  proof  that 
smoking  itself  shortens  life.  Smoking 
may  be  correlated  with  physical  and 
psychological  factors  such  as  type  or 
temperament,  emotional  drive,  hab- 
its, and  life  conducive  to  shorter 
years.  But  the  fact  that  nicotine  is 
a  potent  poison  definitely  affecting 
health  is  supporting  evidence  that 
the  shorter  average  longevity  of 
smokers  is  due  to  smoking. 

Pearl  found  the  heavy  smoker  has 
only  two  chances  of  reaching  age  60 
to  the  non-smoker's  three  chances. 
About  37  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of 
heavy  smokers  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  60  could  have  been  postponed 
if  they  had  not  smoked.  The  ninety- 
year-old  who  brags  of  his  smoking 
career  is  one  of  the  46  per  100  heavy 
smokers  who  reached  60.  We  do 
not  hear  from  the  twenty  whose  ca- 
reers were  cut  short  by  tobacco  be- 
fore they  reached  the  age  of  60. 


The  relation  of  smoking  to  physic- 
al and  intellectual  achievement  has 
been  widely  studied.  The  results  are 
impressive,  although  not  always  con- 
sistent or  conclusive.  Many  workers 
are  prompted  to  say  that  studies  of 
scholarship  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege show  that  smokers  do  the  poor- 
est work  and  that  the  longer  the  ad- 
diction, the  poorer  the  grades.  Such 
assertions  may  be  labeled  as  dog- 
matic. The  effect  of  tobacco  varies 
in  different  individuals  of  different 
environments.  But  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  conclude  that  in  considering 
a  large  number  of  individuals,  tobac- 
co will  slow  down  and  disturb  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  major- 
ity of  them. 

Tobacco  Affects  Character 

"There  is  no  agency  in  the  world 
that  is  so  seriously  affecting  the 
health,  efficiency,  education,  and 
character  of  boys  and  girls  as  the 
cigarette  habit;  yet  very  little  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  it." 

So  has  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  spoken. 

School  records  and  testimony  of 
principals  and  high  school  faculties 
uniformly  label  tobacco  as  a  detri- 
ment to  scholarship  in  the  high 
schools. 

Some  years  ago  Dr,  M,  V.  O'Shea 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
ducted a  very  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  over  2000  high  school  boys 
in  various  cities  of  the  United  States. 
After  ascertaining  the  smoking  and 
non-smoking  habits  of  these  boys, 
he  made  a  careful  study  of  over 
70,000  scholastic  records  of  the  two 
groups.  Having  taken  every  possible 
influence  into  account,  it  was  found 
that  academically  the  group  of  smok- 
ers as  a  whole  ranked  distinctly  be- 
low those  who  did  not  use  cigarettes 
at  all. 

Achievement  of  smokers  in  many 
activities  has  been  tested;  addition, 
multiplication,  steadiness,  using  the 
adding  machine,  card  sorting,  billard 
playing,  and  word  association.  In 
both  smokers  and  non-smokers,  to- 
bacco produces  a  lowered  accuracy 
in  finely  co-ordinated  reactions  (in- 
cluding associative  thought  pro- 
cesses). 

At  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, an  experiment  was  under- 
taken to  test  muscle  strength,  heart 
strength,  and  capacity  for  study.  The 
results  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  non-users.    When  users  were  for- 
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bidden  tobacco  the  tests  all  showed 
improved  performance. 

Tobacco  User  Seldom 
Attains  Superiority 

Reported  evidence  indicates  that 
rarely  does  a  student  who  makes  use 
of  tobacco  attain  superior  scholar- 
ship. A  study  of  50  years  of  class 
records  at  Harvard  reveals  that  not 
one  tobacco  user  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  despite  the  high 
percentage  of  smokers.  Workers 
studying  the  records  suggested  that 
tobacco  takes  the  keen  edge  off  the 
mind,  greatly  impairs  ability  to 
study  and  to  concentrate.  Tobacco 
also  takes  away  the  will  and  ambi- 
tion to  rise  to  the  top  in  class  work. 

An  investigation  of  all  students 
who  entered  Yale  University  during 
a  nine-year  period  shows  that  the 
cigarette  smokers  were  the  inferiors 
both  in  weight  and  lung  capacity,  of 
the  non-smokers.  The  smokers  aver- 
aged 15  months  older. 

In  a  test  carried  out  on  2000  medi- 
cal students,  it  was  found  that  smok- 
ing lowered  mental  efficiency  10  to 
23  per  cent.  The  faculties  of  im- 
agery, perception,  and  association 
were  most  adversely  affected.  Tobac- 
co is  a  foe  to  accuracy.  Repeated 
experiments  on  typists  have  shown 
that  one's  accuracy  and  speed  both 
depreciate  after  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette. 

Tobacco  Habit  Is  Expensive 

The  tobacco  habit  involves  dissipa- 
tion of  no  small  sums  of  money. 
Money  spent  for  tobacco  often 
means  deprivation  of  the  materials 
necessary  for  a  happy,  vigorous,  long 
life.  This  financial  strain  stands  be- 
tween millions  of  people  and  homes, 
and  home  comforts.  A  dollar  per  day 
expenditure  is  said  to  be  conserva- 
tive for  a  cigar  smoker.  Think  of 
the  reserve  such  an  individual  could 
amass  over  a  twenty-  or  thirty-year 
period,  if  he  saved  what  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  for  tobacco. 
It  might  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween security  and  dependency  in 
old  age. 

The  total  money  spent  for  tobac- 
co by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  truly  unbelievable.  Note  that 
more  is  spent  for  tobacco  and  its 
products  than  for  public  schools. 
Money  spent  for  private  education 
and  research  amounts  to  a  third  or 
fourth  the  tobacco  expenditures. 
Compared  with  tobacco,  Americans 
pay  less  than  half  as  much  for  re- 
ligious and  welfare  activities,  only 
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Charged  to  careless  smokers. 


twice  as  much  for  recreation,  and 
for  medical  care  and  death  expenses, 
only  four  times  as  much  for  housing. 
And  so  much  is  being  said  about  the 
need  for  more  adequate  housing  and 
the  inability  of  the  average  person 
to  pay  for  necessary  medical  care. 
Many  of  our  population  are  under- 
fed.   Can  we  afford  to  smoke? 

Figures  show  consumption  of  an 
average  of  more  than  six  cigarettes 
per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  including  babies,  in  the  United 
States.  Every  minute  about  661,600 
cigarettes  alone  go  up  in  smoke,  or 
41,495,000  per  hour,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $6,409  per  minute, 
$384,450  per  hour,  and  over  $9  mil- 
lion per  day.  What  a  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  tobacco!  And  this  occurs 
in  a  world  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  underfed. 

Tobacco  Contributes  to  Huge 
Economic  Losses 

Tobacco  production  requires  soil 
of  high  fertility.  Agriculturists  say 
that  tobacco  exhausts  the  land  be- 
yond other  crops.  The  tobacco 
acreage  and  therefore  the  acres  lost 
to  the  production  of  useful  crops  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the 
years,  1948,  1947,  and  1946,  were 
respectively  1,554,600;  1,852,700; 
and  1,963,400. 

The  depletion  of  land  is  a  distinct 
economic  loss  to  the  nation.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  losses  resulting 


from  fires  brought  about  through 
the  practice  of  smoking.  Ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  national  fire  loss 
is  admittedly  charged  to  careless 
smokers.  Such  loss,  attributed  to 
smokers  in  1940  has  been  conserva- 
tively placed  at  $250,000,000.  Forest 
fires  started  by  smokers  in  that  same 
year  and  estimated  at  150,000  burn- 
ing up  $50,000,000  worth  of  timber. 
This  is  enough  timber  to  build  a 
city. 

Homemakers  and  hostesses  com- 
plain about  their  losses.  Beautiful 
linen  tablecloths  have  holes  burned 
in  them  at  company  dinners.  Rugs 
and  furniture  are  damaged.  Hotels 
suffer  big  losses  when  table  linen; 
bedding,  rugs,  and  furniture  are 
burned  by  patrons.  Movie  houses 
are  forced  to  employ  help  to  sweep 
up  cigarettes  tossed  on  the  rugs  by 
patrons  as  they  come  in. 

Economic  Losses  Are- 
Not  the  Greatest 

Although  economic  losses  are 
great,  they  are  trivial  as  compared 
with  the  losses  in  health,  stamina 
and  endurance,  morals,  general  ef- 
ficiency, and  years  of  life.  Serious 
consideration  of  the  economic,  physi- 
ological and  psychological  toll  of  the 
tobacco  habit  would  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  few,  if  indeed  any,  can 
afford  the  tobacco  habit.  Surgeons, 
authors,  women,  boys  wishing  to  be 
successful  in  any  line  of  endeavor, 
athletes,  students,  wage  earners  can't 
afford  to  smoke.    Nor  can  others. 
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VIII.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


"Thou  shalt  love  . 
thyself. "-Luke  10:27. 


thy  neighbor  as 


T I 7hen  asked  by  "a  certain  lawyer," 
"And  who  is  my  neighbor?" 
Jesus  answered  by  relating  the  par- 
able of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke 
10:30-37). 

The  lawyer  then  agreed  that  it 
was  the  good  Samaritan  who  was 
neighbor  unto  the  man  who  had 
been  stripped  of  his  clothing,  robbed, 
and  beaten  by  thieves  until  he  was 
half  dead.  Unlike  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  who  preceded  him,  he  had 
compassion  on  the  unfortunate  one. 
He  bound  up  the  traveler's  wounds, 
gave  him  food  and  drink,  took  him 
to  the  inn  and  cared  for  him.  In 
further  explanation  of  how  one  might 
gain  eternal  life,  Jesus  said  to  the 
lawyer,  "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

As  we  ponder  over  the  meaning 
of  this  commandment  today,  we 
sometimes  wonder  just  how  far  to 
go  in  our  interpretation  of  this  lesson. 
What  is  our  responsibility  to  people 
we  know?  to  people  with  whom  we 
are  not  acquainted?  to  people  of 
foreign  lands? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider 
this  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  This 
would  require  considerably  more 
space  than  could  be  allotted  for  this 
article.  But  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider one  phase  of  it  which  is  related 
to  the  conservation  of  human  and 
natural  resources  and  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  mankind 
in  some  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


Many  People  Do  Not  Have 
Sufficient  Food 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  has  been 
that  of  securing  sufficient  food.  This 
has  been  the  major  task  of  most 
peoples.  Even  today  many  people 
do  not  have  sufficient  food  to  live  a 
normal,  healthy  life.  When  people 
are  hungry,  they 
cannot  be  happy 
and  contented. 
Discontent  and 
strife  develop 
quickly  where 
sufficient  food  is 
not  available. 
Many  wars  have 
been  fought  to  at- 
tain better  food 
supplies.  And  we 
held  up  the  slog- 
an during  World 
War  II,  "Food 
will  win  the  war 
and  write  the 
peace." 

Nutrition- 
ists  tell  us  that 
the  average  per- 
son ought  to  have 
at  least  2,550  cal- 
ories of  food  a 
day  if  he  is  to 
b  e  reasonably 
healthy  and  if  he 
is  to  have  enough 
energy  to  make 
the  most  of  his 
opportunities  to 
support  himself 
and  family.  Many 


people  are  not  getting  this  minimum. 
It  is  estimated  that,  taking  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  average  person  is  now 
getting  perhaps  2,220  calories  a  day, 
as  compared  to  about  2,400  before 
the  war. 

The  best-fed  people  today,  in 
terms  of  daily  calories,  are  found  in 
countries  like  Argentina,  Australia, 
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POSSIBILITY  OF  INCREASING  PRODUCTION 
Demonstrated  during  World  War  II. 
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Canada,  Denmark,  Eire,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
These  countries— most  of  them  the 
best-fed  countries  historically— are 
now  able  to  provide  their  people 
with  an  average  of  something  above 
3,000  calories  a  day. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we 
find  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East  except  Thailand  (Siam)  and 
all  of  the  countries  of  Africa  except 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  a 
daily  calorie  intake  per  person  aver- 
aging less  than  2,000.  In  between, 
we  find  the  countries  of  the  Near 
East  at  about  the  minimum,  while 
the  remaining  countries  of  Europe 
have  average  daily  calorie  intakes 
ranging  from  2,300  to  2,900  per  per- 
son. 

But  the  calorie  count  is  only  one 
measure  of  an  adequate  diet.  People 
also  need  vitamins,  and  plant  and 
animal  proteins.  The  National  Re- 
search Council  recommends  70 
grams  of  proteins  a  day  for  grown 
men.  Animal  proteins  should  make 
up  around  25  grams  of  the  total.  Yet 
in  some  countries  the  intake  of  ani- 
mal protein  is  as  low  as  4  grams  a 
day. 

Likewise  many  people  do  not  get 
an  adequate  proportion  of  their  total 
calories  from  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  some  countries  the  intake  from 
these  sources  is  as  low  as  15  calories 
a  day,  whereas  100  is  considered  de- 
sirable for  a  well-balanced  diet.  Milk 
consumption,  which  should  be  at 
least  400  calories  a  day,  is  practically 
nothing  in  China  and  in  some  other 
countries  of  the  old  world. 

The  figures  quoted  to  represent 
food  consumption,  of  course,  are 
averages,  and  they  do  not  represent 
the  extremes  which  undoubtedly 
exist  in  any  country.  All  of  us  know 
that,  as  fortunate  as  we  are  in  the 
United  States,  not  all  of  our  citizens 
enjoy  three  square  meals  a  day.  The 
same  is  true  in  other  well-fed  coun- 
tries. And  even  in  the  countries 
where  the  average  is  pitifully  low. 
we  can  be  sure  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  getting  less  than  that  pitiful 
average. 

The  bare  facts  are  that  there  is 
not  enough  food  to  go  around  to 
properly  feed  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  Furthermore  the  food  that 
is  produced  is  not  distributed  equal- 
ly among  all  people.  Some  people 
always  have  an  abundance  of  food 
and  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
be  hungry.  Others  have  never  known 
what  it  is  not  to  be  hungry,  and  the 
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possibilities  o  f 
starvation  are  al- 
ways  before 
them. 

More  People  to 
Compete  for 
Available  Food 
Supply 

Yet  there  are 
more  people  all 
the  time.  Nobody 
knows  exactly 
how  many  people 
there  are  in  the 
world  today,  but 
it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the 
world  population 
is  increasing  by 
about  sixty-odd 
thousand  people 
every  day.  Even 
in  the  United 
States,  the  popu- 
lation has  in- 
creased approxi- 
mately nineteen 
million  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  increase  in 
Utah  during  this 
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NOT  ENOUGH  FOOD  TO  GO  AROUND 

Not  distributed  equally. 


time  has  been  approximately  25  per  mendous  quantities  of  food  have 
cent,  although  a  part  of  this  increase  been  shipped  from  the  United  States 
has  resulted  from  the  movement  of  in  recent  years  to  help  feed  the  hun- 
people  from  other  states.  All  of  these  gry  people  of  war-torn  Europe.  Yet 
new  people  need  food.  In  places  these  amounts  of  food  are  small  corn- 
where  food  is  already  scarce,  the  pared  with  amounts  required  to  ade- 
competition  for  enough  food  to  live  quately  feed  all  the  people  whose 
on  will  become  even  greater  than  it  diets  are  now  lacking.     Better  dis- 


has  been.  Human  suffering  is  like 
ly  to  become  more  widespread  and 
more  severe  unless  something  can 
be  done  to  correct  the  maladjustment 
that  exists  between  food  and  people 


tribution  of  food  supplies  is  very  im- 
portant, and  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  do  everything  they  can  to 
promote  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities.     But   better    distribution. 


As  human  beings,  most  of  us  share  although  highly  desirable,  is  not 
the  civilized  attitude  that  human  life  enough.  More  food  must  be  pro- 
is  more  important  than  anything  duced  if  the  people  of  the  world  are 
else.  Therefore,  in  looking  at  the  to  be  adequately  fed. 
unbalanced  problem  of  food  and  In  1946  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
people,  we  would  join  in  the  notion  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
that  food   should  be   brought   into  ( FAO )  made  a  survey  of  world  food 


balance  with  people,  rather  than 
that  people  should  be  forced  into 
balance  with  food.  But  how  can 
this  be  done?  Can  more  food  be 
shipped  from  areas  of  overproduc- 
tion to  areas  of  scarcity?  Can  more 
food  be  produced  through  more  in- 
tensive and  more  efficient  use  of 
land  now  farmed?  Are  there  any 
undeveloped  land  resources  in  the 
world  which  can  be  brought  under 
cultivation  for  food  production? 

Better  Distribution  of  Food 
Desirable  But  Not  Enough 

To  us  in  America  it  seems  that  tre- 


supplies  and  needs.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  world  population  would 
increase  by  25  per  cent  by  1960,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  following  in- 
creases in  food  supplies  would  be 
necessary  if  everyone  is  to  have  an 
adequate  diet:  21  per  cent  more 
cereals,  27  per  cent  more  roots  and 
tubers,  12  per  cent  more  sugar,  34 
per  cent  more  fats,  80  per  cent  more 
peas  and  beans,  163  per  cent  more 
fruits  and  vegetables,  46  per  cent 
more  meat,  and  100  per  cent  more 
milk. 

Even  though  it  were  possible  to 
increase  food  supplies  to  this  extent. 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  increased 
amounts  would  have  to  be  distrib- 
uted properly  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Can  We  Increase  Food  Production? 

J  The  possibility  of  increasing  food 
production  on  lands  now  being  cul- 
tivated was  demonstrated  during 
World  War  II.  Production  of  food 
crops  was  maintained  at  about  35 
per  cent  above  the  period  1935  to 
1939.  Admittedly,  the  weather  was 
more  favorable  than  during  the  pre- 
war years;  but,  even  with  no  more 
favorable  weather,  the  production 
would  have  been  20  per  cent  greater 
as  a  result  of  intensification  and 
greater  efficiency  in  production. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
labor  force  was  actually  6  per  cent 
smaller. 

Our  experiment  stations  and  our 
more  successful  farmers  provide 
many  illustrations  of  the  opportunity 
for  increasing  food  crop  yields  and 
animal  production  by  applying  im- 
proved agricultural  techniques  more 
widely.  The  limiting  factors  to  in- 
creased production  seem  to  be  lack 
of  education  and  lack  of  capital  rath- 
er than  any  limits  of  physical  pro- 
duction capacity. 

For  example,  recent  experiments 
on  corn  culture  in  the  Southeast  un- 
der ordinary  farm  conditions  show 
that  corn  yields  for  that  area  can  be 
more  than  doubled  by  a  combination 
of  improved  practices.  These  experi- 
ments point  to  the  need  for  growing 
better  adapted  hybrid  varieties  of 
corn,  improved  fertilizer  practices, 
closer  spacing  of  corn  plants  to  take 
advantage  of  heavier  fertilization, 
and  early  and  shallow  cultivation  for 
weed  control. 

Farmers  are  now  rapidly  adopting 
these  practices  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  within  a  relatively  few  years 
50-bushel-per-acre  corn  production 
will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. This  is  in  an  area  where 
farmers  have  thought  they  could  not 
grow  corn  successfully  and  have 
thought  their  land  must  be  planted 
to  cotton  or  tobacco. 

Recent  experiments  in  Utah  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  at- 
taining yields  of  sugar  beets  of  20 
tons  per  acre  and  even  as  high  as  28 
tons,  whereas  the  average  yield  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12  to  13  tons 
per  acre.  This  is  done  by  improved 
fertilizer  and  irrigation  practices, 
closer  spacing  of  plants,  and  other 
good  management  practices. 

These  and  many  other  examples 


would  indicate  that  much  can  be 
done  to  increase  food  production  in 
the  United  States.  Even  with  in- 
creased food  production  here  in  the 
United  States,  however,  we  could 
not  meet  the  food  requirements  for 
the  entire  world.  We  must  look  to 
other  countries  also  to  intensify  food 
production. 

On  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  if  production  ef- 
ficiency were  increased  on  the  basis 
of  known  possibilities  here  in  the 
United  States,  world  food  needs  in 
1960  could  be  met  for  sugar  and  for 
roots  and  tubers  on  existing  crop- 
land. The  need  for  cereals  could 
virtually  be  met,  but  production  of 
all  other  classes  of  food  would  fall 
short  of  the  need. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever," states  Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "that  the  increases  assumed 
to  be  attainable  on  existing  cropland 
are  conservative.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  a  general  use  of  high 
rates  of  fertilization  on  soils  that 
will  respond,  coupled  with  modern 
techniques  of  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol, a  change  in  land  patterns,  se- 
lection of  the  best  varieties,  flood 
and  erosion  control,  and  adoption  of 
other  lesser  techniques,  would  re- 
sult in  even  larger  increases." 

Can  More  Land  Be  Brought 
Into  Production? 

There  are  even  greater  opportuni- 
ties, but  more  difficulties  perhaps,  in 
increasing  food  production  by  bring- 
ing new  lands  into  cultivation.  Ad- 
ditional studies  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  approximately  1,300,000,- 
000  acres  of  new  land  being  brought 
under  cultivation.  These  lands  are 
located  chiefly  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries  of  the  world 
and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  areas  of  new  lands  that  can 
be  brought  under  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  and  other  well-de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  are 
relatively  small  and  need  not  be  giv- 
en much  weight  in  considering  this 
problem. 

The  world's  uncultivated  areas 
are,  of  course,  generally  less  fertile 
than  those  already  under  cultiva- 
tion.     To     maintain    productivity. 


these  would  need  fairly  heavy  fertil- 
ization. Many  of  these  lands, 
especially  in  the  tropical  areas, 
would  also  be  subject  to  serious 
erosion.  If  they  were  to  be  culti- 
vated, special  measures  would  need 
to  be  taken  to  protect  the  soil  against 
erosion. 

It  is  estimated,  then,  that  if  all 
known  land  resources,  those  now  in 
cultivation  and  those  where  cultiva- 
tion appears  to  be  feasible,  were 
placed  under  efficient  production 
and  management,  according  to  best 
known  practices,  world  food  needs 
could  be  met,  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  crops  grouped  as  peas 
and  beans  and  edible  nuts.  If  part 
of  the  production  of  coconuts  were 
shifted  from  coconut  oil  to  edible 
nuts,  then  all  estimated  world  food 
requirements  to  meet  population 
needs  in  1960  could  be  met. 

These  estimates,  of  course,  are 
based  upon  physical  possibilities  and 
do  not  take  into  account  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  developing  new 
land  areas.  The  difficulties  of  set- 
tling some  of  the  new  lands  in  the 
north,  or  even  in  some  parts  of  the 
tropics,  may  be  almost  insurmount- 
able. New  land  settlements  in  some 
areas  may  also  be  very  costly  and 
uneconomical  for  individuals. 

In  any  event,  the  difficulties  would 
be  tremendous;  and  many  years 
would  probably  be  required  to  get 
these  lands  into  high  production.  The 
development  of  these  resources  is  a 
challenge  to  all  men.  Can  this  chal- 
lenge be  met  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
the  increasing  requirements  for 
food? 

Our  Responsibilities 

Further  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  food  and  the  responsibilities 
we  have  as  citizens  concerning  it 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  article 
in  this  series. 

In  considering  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  religion  and  Sun- 
day School  work,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  teachings  of  Apostle  Paul, 
as  he  stood  on  Mars'  hill  speaking  to 
the  Athenians.  There  he  preached 
that: 

God  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  .  .  .  -Acts  17:24-26. 

We  might  also  keep  in  mind  the 
Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us." 

What  can  we  do  to  help  the  under- 
nourished peoples  of  the  world  ob- 
tain enough  food  to  permit  them  to 
live  normal,  healthy  lives? 
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jhrftuj  With  §reafrJ\hA 


Through  Memorization 


Nursery  Department9 

After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye:  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  by  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation 
but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  ever.    Amen. 

-Matthew  6:9-13.** 

Kindergarten  Department 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord.  .  .  .—Psalms  92:1. 

Primary  Department 

And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  him.— Colossians  3:17. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

...  I  now  send  upon  you  another 
Comforter,  .  .  .  that  it  may  abide  in 
your  hearts,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise;  which  other  Comforter  is 
the  same  that  I  promised  unto  my 
disciples.  ... 

This  Comforter  is  the  promise 
which  I  give  unto  you  of  eternal  life; 
even  the  glory  of  the  celestial  king- 
dom. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:3-4. 

"When  the  quotation  is  too  difficult  for  mem- 
orization by  young  children,  hearing  it  read  from 
the  scriptures  or  hearing  the  teacher  repeat  it 
from  memory  develops  a"  readiness  for  memoriza- 
tion. Children  should  be  made  to  feel  free  to 
chime  in  on  known  parts. 

"See  also  3  Nephi  13:9-13. 
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Second  Intermediate 

And  again  I  say  unto  you,  ye  must 
repent,  and  be  baptized  in  my  name, 
and  become  as  a  little  child,  or  ye 
can  in  nowise  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.-3  Nephi  11:38. 

lunior  Department 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions:  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.— John  14:2. 

Advanced  lunior  Department 

And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlast- 
ing gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  na- 
tion, and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people.— Revelation  14 : 6. 

Senior  Department 

For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself, 
and  no  man  dieth  to  himself. 

For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord;  and  whether  we  die,  we 
die  unto  the  Lord:  whether  we  live 
therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's. 

-Romans  14:7-8. 

Advanced  Senior  Department 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's 

life- 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered, 

acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

—William  Wordsworth,  "Lines 
Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above 
Tintern  Abbey." 


For  the  Month  of  November 


Gospel  Message  Department 

"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek 
ye  diligently  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out 
of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom; 
seek  learning,  even  by  study  and 
also  by  faith."— -Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 88:118. 


Genealogical  Training  Department 

And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should 
labor  all  your  days  in  crying  repent- 
ance unto  this  people,  and  bring, 
save  it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how 
great  shall  be  your  joy  with  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  my  Father! 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  18:15. 

Family  Relations  Department 

He  that  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise:  but  a  companion  of 
fools  shall  be  destroyed. 

-Proverbs  13:20 

Gospel  Doctrine  Department 

Behold,  there  are  many  called,  but 
few  are  chosen.  And  why  are  they 
not  chosen? 

Because  their  hearts  are  set  so 
much  upon  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  aspire  to  the  honors  of  men,  that 
they  do  not  learn  this  one  lesson- 
That  the  rights  of  the  priesthood 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  that  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  cannot  be  controlled 
nor  handled  only  upon  the  principles 
of  righteousness. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:34-36. 
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GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT  AIDS 


/  Holman  Waters 


Suggested  below  are  doctrinal 
subjects,  expressed  in  scriptural  quo- 
tations, which  may  be  used  in  teach- 
ing the  Gospel  Doctrine  Department 
lessons  for  November. 

'November  5— Chapter  39 
Subject:  Orson  Spencer* 

And  I  give  unto  you  a  commandment 
that  you  shall  teach  one  another  the  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom. 

Teach  ye  diligently  and  my  grace  shall 
attend  you,  that  you  may  be  instructed 
more  perfectly  in  theory,  in  principle,  in 
doctrine,  in  the  law  of  the  gospel,  in  all 
things  that  pertain  unto  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  are  expedient  for  you  to  under- 
stand; 

Of  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth;  things  which 
have  been,  things  which  are,  things  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass;  things  which 
are  at  home,  things  which  are  abroad;  the 
wars  and  the  perplexities  of  the  nations, 
and  the  judgments  which  are  on  the  land; 
and  a  knowledge  also  of  countries  and  of 
kingdoms. 

-Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:77-79. 

Whatever  principle  of  intelligence  we 
attain  unto  in  this  life,  it  will  rise  with  us 
in  the  resurrection. 

And  if  a  person  gains  more  knowledge 
and  intelligence  in  this  life  through  his 
diligence  and  obedience  than  another,  he 
will  have  so  much  the  advantage  in  the 
world  to  come. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:18-19. 

November  12— Chapter  40 
Subject:  Edward  Stevenson* 

.   .  .and  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  6:28. 


.  .  .  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  minister;  And  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant : 

-Matthew  20:26-27- 

November  19— Chapter  41 
Subject:  Ammon  M.  Tenny* 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

-Exodus  21:12 

And  for  this  very  purpose  are  these 
plates  preserved,  which  contain  these  rec- 
ords—that the  promises  of  the  Lord  might 
be  fulfilled,  which  he  made  to  his  peo- 
ple; 

And  that  the  Lamanites  might  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  fathers,  and  that 
they  might  know  the  promises  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  they  may  believe  the  gospel  and 
rely  upon  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  be 
glorified  through  faith  in  his  name,  and 
that  through  their  repentance  they  might 
be  saved.  .  .  . 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  3:19-20. 

November  26— Chapter  42 
Subject:  David  K.  Udall* 

And  inasmuch  as  my  people  build  a 
house  unto  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  do  not  suffer  any  unclean  thing  to 
come  into  it,  that  it  be  not  defiled,  my 
glory  shall  rest  upon  it; 

Yea,  and  my  presence  shall  be  there, 
for  I  will  come  into  it,  and  all  the  pure 
in  heart  that  shall  come  into  it  shall  see 
God.— Doctrine   and   Covenants   97:15-16. 

Now,  the  nature  of  this  ordinance  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus   Christ,  wherein  it  is 

eA  photograph  of  the  subject  of  this  lesson 
will  be  found  on  page  273  of  this  issue  of 
The  Instructor. 


"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek 
ye  diligently  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out 


of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom; 
seek  learning,   even  by  study  and 
also  by  faith." 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:118. 


granted  that  whatsoever  you  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
you  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.  .  .  . 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  128:8. 


PICTURES    TELL    THE    STORY 
"Here  Am  1" 

"Here  am  I,"  was  Samuel's  answer 
when,  still  a  child,  he  was  called  by  the 
Lord  as  he  lay  asleep.  Running  to  Eli, 
the  priest,  Samuel  repeated,  "Here  am 
I."-(I  Sam.  3:5.) 

He  had  been  brought  to  the  temple  as 
a  small  child  by  his  mother,  .  .  .  lent  to 
the  Lord  ...  as  long  as  he  liveth"  in 
gratitude  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  Eli  that  she  should  have  a  son. 

After  answering  Eli  three  times,  and 
being  told  that  it  was  not  Eh  but  the  Lord 
who  was  calling,  Samuel  answered, 
"Speak;  for  thy  servant  heareth."  And  the 
Lord  spoke,  telling  of  judgments  to  come 
upon  Israel. 

"Peters  Confession" 

".  .  .  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  confessed  Peter.  (Matt. 
16:16.)* 

Jesus  had  asked,  "Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?"  Others  did  not 
know,  but  Peter  knew  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God. 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

In  spite  of  Peter's  confession  of  belief 
in  Christ,  he  still  could  not  believe  that 
Christ  must  suffer  and  die  in  Jerusalem. 

"Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  fol- 
low me. 

"For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it:  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it."— C.  P.  T. 


O 


* 


*The  reference  below  the  picture  should 
read  "Matthew  16:16"  instead  of  "Mark 
16." 
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Superintendents 


The  Doughnut  and  the  Hole 


Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  difference  is  droll: 
The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut, 
The  pessimist,  the  hole. 

A  crushed,  broken-hearted  Junior 
Sunday  School  co-ordinator  came 
to  the  Sunday  School  office  recently 
to  say  that,  despite  regular  and  faith- 
ful attention  to  her  assignment,  she 
had  been  dropped  without  warning 
or  explanation  and  then  later  asked 
if  she  would  care  to  be  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
in  her  ward.  She  asked  what  she 
should  do. 

A  very  successful  manager  of  one 
of  our  large  manufacturing  firms, 
when  asked  for  the  formula  for  his 
success,  replied,  "I  have  never  fired 
but  two  men  in  my  life.  I  made  a 
mistake  both  times."  This  man  was 
loved  by  all  of  his  employees,  all  of 
whom  would  "work  their  fingers  to 
the  bone"  for  him.    Few  men  have 


been  mourned  more  than  he  when 
his  youthful  career  was  cut  short 
by  a  heart  attack. 

Most  great  executives  are  loved 
by  their  employees  because  these 
executives  have  cultivated  the  ca- 
pacity to  magnify,  to  glorify,  to  ex- 
press appreciation  of  and  to  find  in 
their  employees  qualities  of  person- 
ality and  leadership  that  they  have 
desired  them  to  show.  Under  the 
radiant  warmth  of  such  an  under- 
standing leadership,  paid  employees 
and  volunteer  workers  alike  grow 
and  develop  an  excellence  of  per- 
formance that  endears  them  to  the 
people  they  serve  as  well  as  to  their 
presiding  officers. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting 
analogy  may  be  cited. 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Research  Laboratory 
has  given  an  intriguing  account  of 
the  production   of  "artificial  rain." 


Under  the  caption  "Control  of  Pre- 
cipitation from  Cumulus  Clouds  by 
Various  Seeding  Techniques"  in  the 
July  14,  1950,  Science,  Dr.  Lang- 
muir reports  an  experiment  conduct- 
ed July  21,  1949,  in  the  desert  near 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

On  this  day,  in  which  by  Weather 
Bureau  calculations  there  would  be 
no  rain,  Dr.  Langmuir  produced  a 
rainfall  of  1.2  inches  at  the  station 
where  his  silver  iodide  smoke  gen- 
erator was  located.  In  the  Galisteo 
watershed  of  500  square  miles,  a  run- 
off of  3,000,000  tons  of  rain  was  re- 
ported; in  the  Pecos  watershed  of 
2,700  square  miles,  12,000,000  tons. 
Santa  Fe  had  a  heavy  rain  storm, 
and  70  out  of  300  rain  gauges  scat- 
tered over  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
reported  rain. 

This  very  heavy  and  widespread 

rainstorm    was    produced    by    Dr. 

Langmuir  with  a  mere  handful,  300 

(Continued  on  page  283) 
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Secretaries 


You  Did  It! 


"LIeakty  congratulations,  all  you 
Sunday  School  workers.  You 
went  over  the  top  in  grand  style. 
Our  Centennial  year,  1949,  was  a 
banner  year  in  more  ways  than  one. 
See  what  you  did  to  the  enrollment 
and  attendance  while  you  were 
working  on  all  these  special  features 
last  year.  It  couldn't  be  done,  but 
you  did  it. 

We  asked  for  one  half  million  en- 
rollment, a  big  gain  over  1948.  You 
reported  a  total  enrollment  of  515,- 
049,  an  increase  of  45,773  or  9  per 
cent.  But  it  is  even  more  significant 
that  you  jumped  from  an  average  of 
31  per  cent  attendance  compared 
with  reported  population,  in  1948,  to 
an  average  of  36  per  cent  compared 
with  reported  population  in  1949. 


This  makes  us  believe  that  your 
officers  and  teachers  made  our 
schools  more  interesting  and  invit- 
ing. The  thing  that  really  counts  is 
letting  our  people  know  what  we 
have  for  them.  Get  them  out  and 
get  their  names  enrolled.  Then  make 
your  average  attendance  figures 
show  that  you  keep  them  coming. 

Our  average  attendance  compared 
with  enrollment  jumped  from  56  per 
cent  in  1948  to  57%  per  cent  in  1949. 

The  mission  Sunday  Schools  re- 
port better  average  attendance  than 
do  our  organized  stakes.  Compared 
with  their  reported  population,  the 
missions  report  an  average  attend- 
ance of  47  per  cent,  while  the  stakes 
report  35  per  cent. 
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Our  compiled  1949  figures  also  re- 
port an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Sunday  Schools  reporting.  There  are 
1514  schools  in  the  stakes,  an  in- 
crease of  39,  and  1589  schools  in  the 
missions,  an  increase  of  119. 

This  is  probably  as  it  should  be. 
Each  year  since  the  close  of  the  last 
war  the  missions  have  increased  their 
activity  and  sent  us  more  complete 
reports  than  the  previous  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  an 
army  of  officers  and  teachers  are  en- 
gaged in  this  great  Sunday  School 
work,  almost  fifty  thousand,  48,607, 
to  be  exact.  Women  teachers  out- 
number the  men  27,909  to  20,698. 

Dozens  of  other  interesting  fea- 
tures of  our  Sunday  School  work  are 
shown  by  this  comparative  report. 
We  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some 
of  them  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns. 

The  above  brief  summary  shows 
decided  improvement  and  advance- 
ment.   We  congratulate  you  all. 

We  have  not  set  a  goal  for  1950 
enrollment.  We  believe  most  of  our 
school  organizations  are  striving, 
with  their  enlistment  work,  to  almost 
double  their  attendance.  Your  suc- 
cess or  failure  to  accomplish  that 
task  will  be  reflected  in  your  next 
annual  report. 

It  seems  that  it  is  necessary  always 
to  throw  a  little  unpleasantness  into 
our  articles.  The  above  report  indi- 
cates improvement— but  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  should  show  even  greater 
improvement.  Why? 

In  spite  of  letters,  phone  calls,  and 
telegrams  pleading  for  the  annual 
reports,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
compile  six  stake  reports  from  the 
quarterly  reports  we  had  on  hand; 
and  we  used  the  1948  reports  of  two 
other  stakes. 

(Continued  on  page  283) 
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ibranans 


Use  Makes  a  Library 


WHEAT  THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE* 
Exhibited  in  Model  Library 


A  host  of  good  things  have  come 
out  of  the  Sunday  School  model 
library,  recently  completed  at  gen- 
eral board  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  One  of  them  has  been  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  efficacy  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

After  the  general  superintendency 
had  charged  the  Library  Committee 
of  the  general  board  with  the  as- 
signment of  creating  the  library,  the 
committee  invited  stake  superintend- 
ents of  the  Salt  Lake  area  to  a  meet- 
ing. Each  was  given  a  segment  of 
the  library  to  prepare.  One  stake 
took  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
groove  boards;  another,  maps;  and 
others,  pictures. 

All  responded  remarkably.  A  mar- 

"Riverside  Stake  officers  shown  are  (left  to 
right)  Inez  Rose  Jarvis;  John  A.  Lomax,  Jr., 
pouring  wheat  into  the  hands  of  Lois  Hansen; 
Mrs.  Lomax;  William  Harvey;  and  Richard  Burt. 
A  group  of  stake  officers,  including  Brother 
Harvey  and  Brother  Burt  prepared  the  exhibit. 
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velous  collection  of  teaching  tools 
resulted. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  co- 
operative effort  were  only  beginning. 
Because  the  stake  superintendents 
each  had  an  important  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  library,  they  took  a 
greater  interest  in  it  once  it  was 
completed.  For  weeks  now,  stake 
and  ward  officers  and  teachers  have 
been  visiting  the  library  in  groups. 
Some  have  held  meetings  in  it.  The 
library  has  not  gathered  dust.  It  is 
being  used  continually— as  all  good 
libraries  should  be  used. 

Why  not  use  this  same  plan  of  co- 
operation in  creating  or  augmenting 
your  ward  or  branch  library?  Ar- 
rangements could  be  made  with  the 
superintendency  to  take  some  time 
at  the  next  faculty  meeting.  There, 
each  teacher  could  be  given  a  part 
of  the  library  to  prepare.  One  could 


be  given  pioneer  dolls;  another,  the 
making  of  a  hectograph,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

The  wise  teacher  will  then  do  as 
many  stake  superintendents  did  in 
fulfilling  their  assignments  for  the 
model  library.  The  superintendents 
called  their  board  members  to  as- 
sist. Teachers  could  similarly  call 
on  their  class  members.  Teachers 
in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  could 
work  together.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods,  stake  superintend- 
ents found,  was  to  arrange  a  week- 
night  workshop.  Group  members 
were  asked  to  bring  materials.  In 
the  case  of  pictures,  they  could  bring 
discarded  Church  magazines  and 
other  magazines  that  might  contain 
pictures  for  Sunday  School  use. 

After  the  work  is  over,  refresh- 
ments could  be  served. 

If  such  a  plan  is  followed,  the  re- 
sult will  doubtless  be  the  same  as 
with  the  model  library.  Because  all 
helped  build  the  library,  all  will  feel 
part  of  it.  All  will,  no  doubt,  want 
to  use  it.  And  it  is  the  systematic 
and  continual  use  of  a  library  that 
makes  it. 

How's  your  library  coming?  Why 
not  make  it  the  library  of  all  Sun- 
day School  teachers  and  members, 
by  having  all  take  part  in  making 
it?— Wendell  J.  Ashton 

PICTURE  SLOGAN 
Here  is  a  slogan  for  encouraging 
greater  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  Sun- 
day School:  "A  picture  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  minds." 
«  »  *  #  * 

Experienced  Sunday  School  li- 
brarians have  found  that  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  picture-mounting 
paper  is  four-ply  railway  card.  It  is 
available  at  paper  supply  or  school 
supply  stores.  Railway  card  is  stiff, 
durable,  and  low  in  cost. 
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Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


September,  1950.  "  Tis  Sweet  to  Sing 
the  Matchless  Love,"  Hymns- 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  No.  187. 


new 


FOR     CHORISTERS:     This 

hymn    tune    has    an    appropriate 
worshipful  quality  which  is  most 


desirable,  especially  in  a  sacra- 
mental hymn.  As  soon  as  our  peo- 
ple are  familiar  with  the  melody, 
we  may  well  invite  those  who 
wish,  to  essay  the  various  other 
parts  in  order  to  complete  the 
beautiful  harmony.  Preserve  a  de- 
votional mood  throughout. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  November 
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SACRAMENTAL  GEM 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus  our  redeeming  Lord, 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood, 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 
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FOR  ORGANISTS:  Use  eight-  and 
four-foot  tone,  but  without  octave 
couplers.  Strive  for  a  smooth  and 
legato  performance.  A  tremolo 
may  be  appropriate  if  it  is  light 
and  gentle.  Play  the  last  tenor 
note  in  the  right  hand.  Try  to 
play  very  evenly  in  harmony  with 
the  chorister's  beat,  so  that  the 
organ  may  neither  anticipate  nor 
drag  the  chorister's  direction. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 


COMING  EVENTS 

Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

View  Model  Sunday  School  Library 

50  North  Main  Street  (Room  5) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

During  office  hours 

Or  by  appointment. 

Tuesday,  September  5 

Ward  quarterly  reports  mailed  to 
stake  secretary. 

Sunday,  September  10 

ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 
SUNDAY 

Sunday,  September  17 
DIME  SUNDAY 

Sunday,  October  1 

General  Conference  of 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  5 

Third  quarter  ward  quarterly  reports 

To  be  sent  to  stake  secretary 

By  ward  secretary. 
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Understanding  the  Pupil 


III.  THE  ADOLESCENT 


PEOPLE  ARE  ALIKE* 
In  general  appearance  and  in 
general  growth  sequence. 

About  six  years  are  required  for 

people  to  grow  from  childhood 

to   manhood— six   exciting   years   of 

adjustment  and  change  which  are 

'Drawing  by  Richard  Gunn,  from  a  pamphlet, 
Understanding  the  Members  of  Sunday  School 
Classes,  used  at  the  Brigham  Young  University 
Leadership  Week,  1950.  Chairman  of  the  Teach- 
er Training  Committee,  which  developed  the 
booklet,  was  Edith  Bauer. 
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oftentimes  punctuated  with  confus- 
ion. Roughly,  from  ages  thirteen  to 
eighteen,  individuals  pass  through 
the  period  of  development  known 
as  adolescence. 

There  are  many  characteristics 
which  distinguish  this  age  group  as 
they  grow  physically,  mentally, 
spiritually,  and  emotionally;  but  in- 
dividuals do  not  necessarily  display 
these  symbolic  qualities  with  the 
same  intensity  nor  at  the  same  point 
in  age  as  they  travel  through  ado- 
lescence. 

Each  has  a  growth  rate  of  his  own, 
and  girls  change  earlier  than  boys. 
Then  too,  six  years  is  a  wide  span, 
and  the  characteristics  displayed  at 
thirteen  are  not  necessarily  those 
seen  at  eighteen.  An  individual  fades 
from  childhood  into  adolescence, 
bringing  with  him,  and  often  retain- 
ing, many  childlike  qualities.  In- 
deed, some  infantile  traits  may  re- 
main throughout  the  entire  period 
of  adulthood.  Likewise,  adolescence 
fades  into  manhood,  and  the  total 
qualities  are  consolidated  into  a  ma- 
ture personality. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  these  ad- 
olescent characteristics  in  the  light 
of  classroom  experience. 

Rapid  Physical  Growth 

This  is  a  period  of  rapid  physical 
development.  Boys  and  girls 
throughout  this  age  often  have  the 
feeling  of  unlimited  energy,  unwar- 
ranted perhaps  in  the  earlier  years 
but  likely  justified  later  on.  They 
often  brag  about  their  strength  and 
speed  and  accuracy,  and  frequently 
attempt  to  get  along  with  inadequate 
sleep.  Their  boastings  should  not 
be  taken  seriously;  but  a  lack  of 
sleep  will  often  bring  on  drowsiness 
and    inattention   in   the    classroom. 


which  should  not  be  misinterpreted 
as  lack  of  interest,  ability,  or  co-op- 
eration. Knowledge  of  contributing 
personal  habits  and  home  responsi- 
bilities of  such  pupils  is  important 
to  the  teacher. 

Adolescents  are  over-confident  in 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  resent  being  told  to 
wear  a  coat,  put  on  boots,  go  to  bed. 
They  desire  to  express  their  own 
judgment  in  such  matters  as  taking 
the  car,  smoking,  drinking,  and  at- 
tending dances,  movies,  and  church. 
These  resentments  are  generally  di- 
rected more  intensely  against  par- 
ents than  against  other  adults,  per- 
haps because  of  the  natural  inti- 
macies of  the  family  group. 


IN  BASIC  NEEDS' 
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BUT  EACH  IS  UNIQUE* 
No  two  can  be  treated  alike. 

In  fact,  adolescents  often  seek 
counsel  from  teachers  or  other  adults 
in  matters  they  will  not  discuss  with 
parents.  Teachers  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  important  position  of 
counselor  to  adolescents  in  personal 
matters  of  great  moment— the  "turn- 
ing point"  in  a  life  perhaps.  Their 
approach  should  be  well-measured. 
Preachment  is  frequently  ineffective, 
while  a  statement  of  fact  is  much 
more  convincing.  After  all,  ado- 
lescent judgment  matures  with  use. 

Because  bones  and  muscles  grow 
rapidly  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  this  is  the  awkward  pe- 
riod. Adolescents  stumble  easily, 
drop  things  readily,  and  are  just 
plain  clumsy.  Not  until  they  ap- 
proach adulthood,  at  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  do  they  re- 
gain grace  and  poise,  which  in  many 
cases  outdistance  most  adults  in  dex- 
terity and  co-ordination. 

These  early  adolescents  are  ill  at 
ease  over  their  lack  of  skill  and  deft- 
ness, not  knowing  why  they  err  so 
frequently;  therefore,  they  need 
adult  sympathy  and  understanding. 
To  ridicule  or  reprimand  them,  a 
tendency  among  uninformed  adults, 
serves  only  to  impede  dexterity,  in- 
crease discomfort,  and  slow  down 
learning. 

Change  in  Social  Interests 

In  early  adolescence,  boys  and 
girls  begin  to  lose  their  childhood 
resentment  for  the  opposite  six.  Girls 
change  earlier  than  boys,  but  with 
both  sexes  attraction  replaces  the  re- 
pulsion of  earlier  years.  Now  they 
want  to  play  games  together,  dance, 


hold  hands,  poke  each  other,  tease, 
"showoff,"  swipe  belongings. 

These  symptoms  are,  to  say  the 
least,  disturbing  when  exhibited  in  a 
classroom  situation,  but  they  should 
be  recognized  as  signs  of  growing- 
up  rather  than  malicious  acts  of  mis- 
conduct. Naturally,  such  antics 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  non- 
intervention and  cannot  go  un- 
noticed; however,  firm  kindness  rath- 
er than  dismay  and  consternation 
would  seem  to  be  appropriate  teach- 
er reaction. 

Group  interest,  loyalty,  and  soli- 
darity are  strong  impulses  during 
adolescence.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
this  age  to  prefer  the  approval  of 
their  associates  rather  than  parents, 
teachers,  or  other  adults.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  during  the  earlier 
years.  Therefore,  adolescents  should 
be  encouraged  in  desirable  group 
functions  varying  in  nature.  Parties, 
not  too  frequent  but  well-planned 
by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
with  understanding  adult  •direction, 
will  receive  their  hearty  approval. 
It  should  be  a  safe  assumption  that 
wholesome  and  graceful  conduct  is 
desired  by  adolescents,  but  they 
look  to  adults  for  the  pattern.  This 
is  a  period  of  permanent  friendship- 
making,  and  it  is  important  that  boys 
and  girls  are  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  conduct  expected  in  a 
wholesome  adult  society.  With  care, 
teachers  can  provide  guidance  for 
adolescents  in  their  practice  of  re- 
ligious principles  discussed  in  Sun- 
day school  and  related  to  personal 
conduct  in  social  situations. 

Concern  with  Problems  of  Society 

Adolescence  is  a  period  of  grow- 
ing concern  with  the  problems  of 
society  and  the  implications  suggest- 
ed by  them.  This  is  more  than  the 
recurring  curiosity  displayed  in 
childhood. 

Adolescents  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  school,  the  church,  the 
government,  politics,  and  economics, 
and  the  effect  each  has  upon  them 
and  upon  society  as  a  whole.  They 
show  concern  over  housing  ju- 
venile delinquency,  under-privileged 
groups,  public  health,  city  water 
supply,  elections.  Adolescents  be- 
gin to  see  these  as  real  issues  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  people,  and  this  fact 
brings  the  opportunity  to  Sunday 
School  teachers  to  relate  the  religious 
principles  of  lesson  material  to  life 
situations. 

For  example,  the  fundamental  re- 
ligious concept  of  the  "brotherhood 


THEY  REACT  DIFFERENTLY* 
Because  they  are  different. 

of  man"  cannot  be  adequately  com- 
prehended if  divorced  from  social 
issues.  Rather,  it  must  be  tied 
closely  to  people— to  their  customs, 
habits,  mores,  attitudes,  institutions. 
Teachers  can  lead  adolescents  safe- 
ly and  sanely  through  involved  dis- 
cussions of— and  into  week-day  ac- 
tivities relating  to—  such  issues  as 
the  race  problem,  business  ethics, 
our  missionary  system,  our  service 
in  the  Church,  and  many  other  prob- 
lems as  they  relate  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  "brotherhood  of  man."  Ado- 
lescents are  ready  for  such  explora- 
tions, and  should,  therefore,  be  giv- 
en the  guidance  necessary  to  see  the 
gospel  in  its  relation  to  social  prob- 
lems on  their  own  interest  and  abil- 
ity level. 

During  adolescence  young  people 
usually  develop  strong  desires  for 
fairness,  co-operation,  and  demo- 
cratic conduct.  The  selfishness  of 
childhood  gives  way  to  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  others.  Gradually, 
anti-social  behavior  tends  to  level 
off  into  wholesome  adult  conduct; 
that  is,  providing  the  proper  stimu- 
lation and  example  have  been  forth- 
coming in  their  environment. 

If  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is 
able  to  recognize  these  natural  in- 
terests as  they  appear,  he  can  do 
much  to  condition  boys  and  girls 
for  missionary  service,  tithe-paying, 
temple  work,  clean  politics,  honor- 
able vocational  and  professional 
practice,  and  church  service. 
'  Understanding  the  pupil  is  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  Sunday 
School  teachers.  —Ralph  B.  Keeler 
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Lessons  for  November 


T^he  lessons  are  found  in  the  teach- 
er  training  manual,  Supplement 
to  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  Train- 
ing Course, 

November  5  and  12— Lessons  6  and  7 
Subject: 

"Steps  in  Learning:  Their  Applica- 
tion to  the  Recitation." 

Objectives: 

To  consider  the  basic  laws  of 
learning  in  their  sequence. 

To  learn  to  employ  them  in  re- 
ligious teaching. 


Texts : 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  Chapter  II. 

Driggs,  The  Masters  Art,  Chap- 
ter IX. 

November  19— Lesson  8 

Subject: 

"Four  Basic  Principles  of  Learn- 
fog." 
Objective: 

To  lead  the  class  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  self- 
activity,  interest,  appreciation,  and 
simultaneous  learnings  and  to  an  ap- 


preciation of  the  importance  of  these 

principles  in  teaching. 

Text: 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  Chapter  II. 

November  26— Lesson  9 
Subject: 

"Directed  Observation  of  Student 
Activities  in  Class." 
Objective: 

To  observe  and  to  study  student 
activity  and  student  interest  in  act- 
ual classroom  situations. 

— H.  Aldous  Dixon 


What  Would  a  Teacher  Training  Class  Like  This 
Be  Worth  to  Your  Ward  or  Stake? 


Cugar  House  Stake,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  a  teacher  training  class 
that  really  works!  Each  class  session 
is  not  "just  another  meeting."  It's  an 
unforgettable  event,  packed  with 
good  fellowship,  entertainment,  in- 
spiration—and the  fundamentals  of 
teaching,  driven  home  by  example 
and  sound  logic. 

The  instructor,  Otillia  J.  Merrill, 
is  herself  a  remarkable  exemplar  of 
the  very  principles  she  sets  forth. 

She  is  prepared!  Her  lively  mind 
goes  questing  far  ahead  of  the  day's 
lesson.  Weeks  before  visual  aids  are 
to  be  treated,  for  example,  her  plans 
have  been  fully  worked  out;  and  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  such  teaching 
aids  has  been  "signed  up."  For  one 
or  more  sessions,  he  will  be  with  the 
class,  demonstrating,  explaining,  and 
even  coaching  class  members  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment. 

Her  lessons  are  enriched!  No  class 
session  has  the  slightest  chance  to 
drag.  Pictures,  stories,  songs,  testi- 
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monies,  examples,  guest  instructors 
—every  kind  of  teaching  device  or 
technique  is  brought  into  play  many 
times.  Students  learn  what  the  books 
have  to  say;  but  Sister  Merrill  is  not 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest  at  that 
point.  She  is  constantly  showing 
them  practical  applications  of  every 
principle  of  teaching.  Furthermore, 
she  knows  that  hearing  and  seeing 
are  not  enough;  therefore,  she  gives 
her  students  actual  practice  in  teach- 
ing her  own  and  other  groups. 

She  develops  effective  teaching 
personalities.  Knowing  that  what  to 
teach  is  important,  but  that  having 
the  "personality  to  put  it  over"  is 
more  than  half  the  battie,  Sister 
Merrill  fosters  human  relationships 
that  can't  fail  to  reach  right  in  and 
pluck  the  heartstrings.  Her  classes 
are  fully  organized,  that  there  may 
be  a  spiritual  democracy.  As  often 
as  possible,  every  member  makes  an 
individual  contribution  to  the  group. 
Some  give  parts  of  lessons;   others 


give  short  talks.  Two  of  the  students, 
Henny  and  John  Boekhout,  regular- 
ly sing,  as  lovely  duets,  some  of  our 
finest  hymns. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  Sister 
Merrill's  own  explanation  of  her 
work  during  the  past  winter: 

"We  used  as  our  texts  the  follow- 
ing: 

Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Ac- 
tivities, John  T.  Wahlquist 

The  Master's  Art,  Howard  R. 
Driggs 

Principles  of  Teaching,  Adam  S. 
Bennion 

"In  addition,  we  followed  the  sup- 
plement provided  by  the  Teacher 
Training  Committee  of  the  general 
board. 

'The  enrollment  of  the  class  was 
thirty.  Twenty-six  completed  the 
course  and  the  other  four  are  plan- 
ning to  return  this  fall,  so  that  they, 
too,  may  receive  certificates  of  grad- 
uation. 

( Continued  on  page  283 ) 
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Abbreviations 

Church  News— Weekly  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
Era— The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor— The  Instructor 
R.  S.  Mag.— The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct' 
or,  September,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
supplement. 

Chapter  43.  A  Great  Gift  of  the  Gospel 

William  E.  Berrett,  "What  Men  Shall 
Believe,"  Church  News,  Sept.  8,  1948,  p. 
23.  The  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Chapter  44.  Another  Great  Gift 

Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  "Bible  Saves  Life 
of  Convert,"  Church  News,  Jan.  19,  1949, 
p.  10.  An  account  of  a  conversion  through 
a  miraculous  incident. 

Chapter  45.  Thanksgiving 

E.  Cecil  McGavin,  "The  First  Thanks- 
giving in  Utah,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Nov.,  1946, 
pp.  696-697.  Excerpts  from  writings  of  the 
Pioneers  concerning  this  day  and  account 
taken  from  historian's  office. 


SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, September,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  42.  The  First  Christmas  in  the 
New  World. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Genera- 
tions of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48, 
May,  1945,  p.  284.  Nephi,  the  disciple, 
told  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  events  tell- 
ing of  his  birth. 

Chapter  43.  The  Coming  of  the  Saviour  to 
the  Nephites 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Christ  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Dec, 
1944,  p.  579.  Christ  appeared  to  the  Ne- 
phites. 
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Chapter  44.  Christ's  Teachings  to  the  Ne- 
phites 

Charles  A.  Callis,  "Testimony  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Nov.,  1946, 
p.  700.  Book  of  Mormon  testimony  of 
Christ. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Some  Universals  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Era,  vol.  49,  April, 

1946,  pp.  212-213.  Teachings  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

Chapter  45.  Christ  Among  the  Nephites 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Christ  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Dec, 
1944,,  p.  579.  Christ's  appearance  among 
the  Nephites. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, September,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  40.  A  Remnant  of  Israel 

"Brief  Visit  Home,"  Church  News,  June 
13,  1948,  p.  3.  Elder  Matthew  Cowley's 
brief  report  of  recent  tour  of  Pacific  Mis- 
sion. 

Chapter  41.  The  Aftermath  of  War 

Hugh  B.  Brown,  "What  the  Sunday 
School  Habit  Has  Done  in  Europe,"  In- 
structor, June,  1948,  pp.  264-265.  Bene- 
fit of  Sunday  School  to  European  Saints 
during  the  war. 

Alma  Sonne,  "The  Church  in  Europe," 
Era,  vol.  51,  July,  1948,  pp.  426-428,  467. 
Account  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Europeans  at  the  present  time. 

Chapter  42.  Partners  with  God 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Aurelia  Spencer 
Rogers,"  Instructor,  vol.  85,  March,  1950, 
pp.  71-72,  89.  Account  of  first  Primary 
Organization. 

David  O.  McKay,  "A  Rededication  to 
Sunday  School  Ideals,"  Instructor,  vol.  85, 
March,  1950,  pp.  35-36,  43.  Historical 
highlights  and  ideals  of  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  Schools. 

Chapter  43.    The  Mission  of  Temple 
Square 

Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  "Twenty-five  Years 
of  Radio  Ministry,"  Church  News,  April  26, 

1947,  pp.  4-5.   The  radio  has  spread  the 
gospel  message. 


ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, September,  1948,  and  August,  1950, 
and  in  the  Teacher's  Supplement. 

Chapter  39.  The  Heavens  Are  Opened 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Did  Joseph  Smith 
See  God,"  Era,  vol.  80,  May,  1947,  pp. 
285-286.  The  vision  and  the  implications 
thereof. 

Chapter  40.  Joseph  Smith  in  Training 

Editorial,  "The  Priesthood  of  Aaron," 
Church  News,  May  21,  1950,  p.  16. 

John  D.  Giles,  "Restoration  of  the  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthood,"  Era,  vol.  48,  June, 
1945,  pp.  338-339,  371.  Significant  events 
in  the  fife  of  Joseph  Smith  before  the 
organization  of  the  Church. 

Chapter  41.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
Restored 

Richard  L.  Evans,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp.  316,  317.  The 
signficance  of  a  hundred  years  of  Mormon- 
ism. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, September,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  40.  Genealogy 

Harold  Lundstrom,  "Ancestral  Data 
Gathered  Over  100  Years,"  Church  News, 
June  5,  1949,  p  13.  A  brief  account  of  100 
years  of  genealogical  work. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Elijah's  Mission 
to  the  World,"  Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948, 
pp.  277,  315.  The  significance  of  Elijah's 
mission  explained. 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations,"  "How 
Does  Work  for  the  Dead  Promote  World 
Peace?"  Era,  vol.  51,  June,  1948,  pp.  385, 
400.  The  world  is  waiting  for  people  of 
high  unselfishness. 

"Genealogical  Society  Meets  Challenge 
of  Language  Barrier,"  Church  News 
March  20,  1948,  p.  6.  An  account  of  how 
language  barriers  are  overcome. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Salvation  for  the 
Dead,"  Church  News,  June  27,  1948,  p. 
19.  A  discussion  on  salvation  for  the  dead. 
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Chapter  41.  Divine  Guidance 

Editorial,  "Divine  Guidance  Today," 
Church  News,  April  3,  1948,  p.  2.  Divine 
guidance  shown  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Chapter  42.  Eternal  Progression 

Evidences  and  Reconciliations,  "What  Is 
Eternal  Progression?"  Era,  vol.  52,  Feb., 
1949,  p.  97.  Eternal  progression  defined 
and  explained. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  Question 
Every  Soul  Asks,"  Church  News,  Feb.  21, 
1948,  p.  3.  The  purpose  of  life. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Men  Lived  Before 
They  Were  Mortal,"  Church  News,  Feb. 
28,  1948,  p.  3. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "What  Shall  Men 
Believe?"  Church  News,  Sept.  22,  1948, 
p.  23.  Today  determines  our  place  in 
eternity. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Destiny  of  the  Human 
Soul,"  Church  News,  Nov.  24,  1948,  p.  23. 
"A  glorious  destiny  prepared  for  those  who 
serve  God. 

Chapter  43.  Eternal  Progression  ( Life  After 
Death) 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Immortality  and 
Eternal  Life,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp. 
292,  316. 


ADVANCED  SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 
Principles  of  the  Gospel 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, September,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  38.  The  Law  of  Receiving 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Idler  Shall 
Not  Have  Place  in  the  Church,"  Era,  vol. 
48,  May,  1945,  pp.  244,  304.  The  Lord 
commanded  us  not  to  be  idle. 

Chapter  39.  The  General  Church  Welfare 
Committee 

Henry  D.  Moyle,  "Ten  Years  of  Church 
Welfare,"  Era,  vol.  49,  April,  1946,  pp. 
207-209.  The  General  Welfare  Committee, 
its  purpose  and  function. 

Chapter  40.  The  Church  Welfare  Program 

Henry  D.  Moyle,  "Blessings  of  Welfare 
Work,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949,  pp.  716, 
760-762.    Benefits  of  the  welfare  plan. 

Chapter  41.  Christian  Kindness  vs.  Hatred 
Spencer  W.   Kimball  "Church   Leader 

Strikes  at  Intolerance  Shown  Our  Red 
Brethren,"  Church  News,  April  17,  1949, 
p.  8, 19. 

Editorial,  "With  Malice  Toward  None," 
Church  News,  Feb.  2,  1949,  p.  20.  Char- 
ity, forgiveness,  and  justice  discussed. 


The  Wisdom  of  Democritus 

"Repentance  for  one's  evil  deeds  is  the 
safeguard  of  life." 

He  who  does  wrong  is  more  unhappy 
than  he  who  suffers  wrong, 
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GOSPEL  MESSAGE  DEPARTMENT  FAMILY  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 


The  Gospel  Message 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, September,  1948  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 

Chapter  19.  L.D.S,  Contributions  to  Scrip- 
ture 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  Jan.,  1949,  pp.  10-14;  Feb.,  1949, 
pp.  59-63;  March,  1949,  pp.  115-118.  The 
place,  purpose,  origin,  and  growth  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon—A Guide  to  Religious  Living,"  In- 
structor, vol.  83,  Jan.,  1948,  pp.  16-18; 
Feb.,  pp.  54,  57,  81;  March,  pp.  112-116; 
April,  pp.  165-168;  May,  pp.  219-221; 
June,  pp.  273-277;  July,  pp.  318-321;  Aug., 
pp.  357-359;  Sept.,  pp.  406-409;  Oct.,  pp. 
461-464;  Nov.,  pp.  507-510;  Dec,  pp. 
567-570.  A  comprehensive  discussion  on 
the  origin  and  contents  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Harold  Lundstrom,  "Original  Words  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon."  Era,  vol.  51,  Feb., 

1948,  pp.    84-85.     Words   found   in   the 
Book  of  Mormon  analyzed. 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  'The  Scripture  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,"  Church  News,  July  24, 

1949,  p.  16. 

John  A.  Widtsoc  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  Translated,"  Church  News,  vol. 
326,  March  2,  1949,  p.  23. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Our  Scriptures," 
Church  News,  July  11,  1948,  p.  19. 

C.   E.   Moore,   "Anachronisms  and   the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Oct.  1949, 
pp.  644,  659-660.    Additional  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Chapter  20.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  "Jews  Return  to 
Palestine  and  Fulfill  Prophecy,"  Era,  vol. 
53,  May,  1950,  pp.  377,  433-436.  Events 
to  precede  the  second  coming  of  the 
Saviour. 


GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Genealogy 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, August,  1950  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  21.    The  Spirit  World 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Shall  We  Live  Be- 
yond the  Grave?"  Church  News,  Oct.  6, 
1945,  p.  10. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Immortality  and 
Eternal  Life,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949, 
pp.  292,  316. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Men  Lived  Be- 
fore They  Were  Mortal,"  Church  News, 
Feb.  28,  1948,  p.  3. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "On  the  Way  to 
Immortality  and  Eternal  Life,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  17,  1948,  p.  2. 


View  The  Model  Sunday 

School  Library 

50  North  Main  Street  ( Room  5 ) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Parent  and  Child 

See  references  in  the  Teacher's  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter  35.    Recreation 

Milton  Bennion,  "Recreation  as  Pleas- 
ure," Instructor,  vol.  80,  April,  1945,  pp. 
145-147.  Real  values  rather  than  tempo- 
rary pleasures  should  be  sought  after. 

Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Modern  Appli- 
cation of  Moral  Principles,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  32,  Oct.  1945,  pp.  634-639.  Leisure 
time  activities. 

Editorial,  "Recreation  and  Youth," 
Church  News,  June  19,  1949,  p.  20. 

"The  Family  in  the  Gospel  Plan," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Jan.,  1947,  pp.  69-72, 
Constructive  use  of  leisure. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Gospel  As  A  Way 
of  Life,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Feb.,  1947, 
pp.  135-138.     Recreation. 

Virginia  F.  Cutler,  "The  Home  and  the 
Family,"  "IV.  The  Home  We  Make,"  In- 
structor, vol.  85,  May,  1950,  pp.  132-134. 
Ten  fundamentals  in  successful  homemak- 
ing. 

Virginia  F.  Cutler,  "The  Home  and  the 
Family,"  "VII.  Creative  Family  Fun,"  In- 
structor, vol.  85,  August,  1950,  pp.  227- 
229.  Working  or  playing,  together  or 
separately,  families  can  have  fun. 

Chapter  36.    Living  With  Books 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Our  Scriptures," 
Church  News,  July  11,  1948,  p.  19. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Need  of  Church 
Periodicals  in  Home  Stressed,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  6,  1948,  p.  11. 

Harold  Lundstrom,  "What  Church  Books 
Would  You  Buy?"  Church  News,  Dec.  15, 
1948,  p.  15.  A  listing  of  desirable  Church 
books. 

Editorial,  "The  Story  Hour,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  20,  1945,  p.  1,  The  value  of 
good  stories. 

Edith  Bowen,  Book  Review,  "The  Bible 
Story  of  Creation,"  Instructor,  vol.  85, 
May,  1950,  p.  138.— Dr.  Mary  Alice  Jones. 

Chapter  37.  The  Family  Budget 

Virginia  F.  Cutler,  "The  Home  and  the 
Family,"  "VI.  Getting  Off  the  Dole  Sys- 
tem," Instructor,  vol.  85,  July,  1950,  pp. 
196-197,  213.  Importance  of  the  budget 
in  home  planning. 

Leone  O.  Jacobs,  "The  Family  in  the 
Gospel  Plan,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33,  Nov. 
1946,  pp.  786-790.     A  family  budget. 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  in  Action 

In  the  Instructor  and  other  magazines 
may  be  found  biographies  of  contemporar- 
ies of  those  to  be  studied  this  month. 

Chapter  39.  Orson  Spencer 
Photograph,  Instructor,  this  issue,  p.  273. 

Chapter  40.     Edward  Stevenson 
Ibid. 

Chapter  41.    Ammon  M.  Tenney 
Ibid.  hilD" 

Chapter  42.    David  K.  Udall 

Ibid.  =- 

THE      INST  RUC TOR 


The  Importance  of  Baptism 


H^here  are  many  things  we  have  to 
do  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  One,  being  blessed  and  giv- 
en a  name.  Two,  being  baptized  by 
immersion.  Three,  being  confirmed 
a  member  of  the  church.  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  one  of  these  things, 
baptism. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  on 
that. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  two 
sons.  This  man  knew  a  secret.  He 
knew  where  there  was  a  treasure. 
Now  he  wanted  both  of  his  sons  to 
divide  the  treasure.  So  one  morning, 
the  oldest  son  started  out  to  find  it. 


The  treasure  was  far  back  in  a 
mountain.  There  were  many  doors 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  separate  thing 
he  had  to  do  to  open  each  door.  He 
got  about  half  way  in,  and  decided 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  what 
his  father  had  told  him  to  do.  So 
he  tried  other  ways  or  hairpins  and 
got  nowhere.  He  got  discouraged 
and  went  home. 

Would  we  do  that?  Would  we  fall 
back  and  drop  the  key,  and  not  stop 
to  pick  it  up? 

Next  morning  the  youngest  son 
went  out  to  find  the  treasure.  He 
opened  all  the  doors  the  right  way, 


got  the  treasure,  and  went  away 
and  divided  it  with  his  brother.  But 
there  were  parts  of  the  treasure  that 
he  could  not  give  his  brother  be- 
cause his  brother  had  not  followed 
their  father's  instructions. 

It  is  the  same  with  us.  If  we  do 
not  use  the  proper  keys,  we  may 
receive  some  treasure  from  others, 
but  we  cannot  receive  the  treasure 
we  might  have  had— the  kingdom 
of  heaven.— Frank  Fox* 

°Two-and-one-half-minute  talk  given  by  the 
nine-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Fox 
of  South  Eighteenth  Ward,  Ensign  Stake  (Sak 
Lake  City). 


THE  DOUGHNUT  AND  THE  HOLE 
(Continued  from  page  274) 


grams,  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  of  sil- 
ver iodide.  Sent  up  into  a  cumulus 
cloud  as  silver  iodide  smoke  at  just 
the  right  time  and  under  the  right 
conditions,  it  produced  a  very  rapid 
chain  reaction  among  the  micro- 
scopic ice  crystals  in  the  cloud,  and 
resulted  in  this  widespread  down- 
pour of  rain— a  chain  reaction  not 


unlike  that  in  an  atomic  bomb  ex- 
plosion. 

Similar  chain  reactions  may  be  set 
up  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  great 
leaders.  A  great  superintendent— a 
great  teacher— what  grander  calling! 
How  many  have  discovered  powers 
they  little  dreamed  they  had,  through 


contact  with  a  great  leader!  Chain 
reactions!  How  essential  that  they 
be  set  in  the  right  direction!  Hitler's 
youth  movement  produced  a  loyal 
mob  of  selfish  fanatics.  Contrast  this 
with  the  influence  on  the  world  of 
a  group  of  simple  fishermen  who  re- 
sponded to  the  Master's  Call,  "Fol- 
low me."— George  R.  Hill 


YOU  DID  IT! 

(Continued  from  page  275) 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
some  of  the  missions  finding  it  too 
difficult  to  complete  reports,  but  we 
cannot  find  any  good  reason  why  a 
stake  cannot  get  reports  completed. 

For  that  reason  we  can  be  a  little 
more  lenient  with  the  missions. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  use  1948 
reports  for  five  missions,  and  three 
we  had  to  record  as  "no  report."  In 
fairness  to  all  your  faithful,  prompt 
secretaries,  we  should  publish  the 
names   of   those  delinquent  stakes, 


but  that  may  not  help  the  situation. 
We  shall  continue  to  strive  with 
them. 

Every  ward  and  branch  secretary 
should  have  their  pads  of  quarterly 
report  forms;  included  with  those 
report  forms  are  forms  for  the  annual 
report. 

Will  your  ward  and  branch  secre- 
taries please  resolve,  right  now,  to 
keep  your  minute  and  roll  books  up 
to  date  so  that  you  can  send  your 
reports  to  your  stake  or  mission  sec- 


retary on  time?  If  you  can  do  this 
we  can  get  after  your  stake  secretary 
if  we  do  not  get  this  year's  compiled 
stake  annual  report  in  on  time. 

We  should  be  able  to  have  our  an- 
nual report  compiled  in  time  for  our 
April  Conference;  we  will,  if  you 
will  send  us  the  required  reports  as 
requested,  during  January. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  splen- 
did co-operation  we  are  receiving 
from  almost  every  one  of  you. 

-R.E.F. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
(Continued  from  page  280) 

"One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year 
was  our  Christmas  caroling.  At  the 
last  home,  a  dear  old  lady  asked  us 
to  sing  'Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints.' 
Then  she  asked  my  husband  to  offer 
prayer  in  her  home.  This  gave  us  a 
beautiful  spiritual  experience,  so 
appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season. 

"Near  the  end  of  the  course,  two 
of  the  young  men  were  called  to 
go  on  missions;  one  of  the  girls  was 
married.  Another  girl  was  called  to 
serve  on  the  stake  board.  .  .  .  Al- 
most every  member  of  the  group  is 


now  teaching  in  Sunday  School, 
priesthood  quorums,  mutual  classes. 

"As  our  concluding  activity,  we 
all  visited  the  model  ward  library 
at  the  general  offices  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  after  which 
we  attended  a  banquet  in  one  of  the 
local  cafes." 

Sister  Merrill  declares  this  work 
to  be  a  source  of  much  happiness 
to  herself,  for  she  feels  that  she  is 
performing  an  important  task  in  the 
service  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

It  is  likely  that  there  are  equally 


successful  teacher-training  classes  in 
other  wards  and  stakes  of  the 
Church;  but  certainly  here  is  one 
class  that  is  paying  big  dividends 
each  year  to  every  auxiliary  organi- 
zation in  Sugar  House  Stake.  Of 
course,  the  cost  in  time  and  effort 
is  great;  but  the  returns  are 
beyond  calculation.  Surely  Sis- 
ter Merrill— and  others  of  her  cali- 
ber—deserve our  sincere  commend- 
ation. They  are  obeying  the  divine 
injunction,  "Teach  ye  one  another." 
^■Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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Junior  Sunday  ScHooC 


A  Satisfying  Sabbath  for  Children 


Remember  the  Sabbath  Day,  to 
keep  it  holy.— Exodus  20:8. 

Oere  are  just  a  few  words,  giving 
a  simple  command,  but  contain- 
ing a  wealth  of  meaning,  not  only 
for  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  time 
Moses  received  these  words  as  part 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  also 
throughout  the  ages,  right  down  to 
our  present  everyday  living. 

The  Sabbath  day  has  been  hal- 
lowed by  our  Heavenly  Father  as  a 
special  day,  to  be  set  apart  as  differ- 
ent from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
Little  children  need  to  be  taught  of 
its  significance.  They  need  to  be 
shown  a  correct  pattern  for  its  ob- 
servance. They  need  to  develop 
proper  concepts  which  may  become 
important  parts  of  their  lives  as  they 
grow  in  a  satisfying  spiritual  way. 

Home  and  Church  Responsibility 

Here  is  a  great  responsibility  for 
parents  who  guide  and  direct  the 
spiritual  growth  of  precious  chil- 
dren. Here  is  also  an  interesting 
challenge  for  a  faculty  group  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School.  Upon  their 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for 
supplementing  home  training  by  pro- 
viding children  with  a  fine  spiritual 
environment  on  Sunday  morning 
which  will  be  conducive  to  whole- 
some growth  and  development.  Up- 
on their  shoulders  rests  the  added 
responsibility  of  helping  parents  to 
catch  the  vision  and  working  co- 
operatively with  them  so  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  ef- 
fective in  the  lives  of  little  children. 

A  Day  to  Be  Anticipated 

A  proper  beginning  for  a  day 
helps  to  make  that  day  successful 
and  happy.  The  faculty  of  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  has  an  excellent  op- 
portunity in  that  they  are  privileged 
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to  meet  the  children  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath.  This  is  an 
ideal  time  for  worship— an  ideal  time 
for  participating  in  a  fine  spiritual 
experience. 

Conscientious  faculty  members 
will  sense  their  responsibility  and 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
Working  co-operatively  with  par- 
ents, they  will  engage  in  advance 
planning  and  preparation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  "set  the  stage"  for  a  spiritual 
experience  which  will  help  children 
enjoy  a  satisfying  Sabbath. 

(a)  They  will  provide  for  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  children. 
Furniture  styled  for  little  people; 
equipment  ready  for  interesting  ac- 
tivities; and  a  charming  room  filled 
with  beauty,  light,  and  cheer  will 
do  much  to  induct  children  into  sin- 
cere feelings  of  worship  and  appre- 
ciation. 

(b)  They  will  provide  for  the 
social  comfort  of  the  children.  Wel- 
comers  at  the  door  with  smiling 
faces  and  friendly  handclasps  help 
to  dispel  tensions  and  fears,  and 
build  up  within  the  little  ones  a 
feeling  of  belongingness.  The  pres- 
ence of  well-adjusted  adult  indi- 
viduals who  understand  and  accept 
children,  and  who  love  them  and 
show  due  consideration  for  their  in- 
terests and  desires  helps  build  up 
the  security  young  children  need. 

(c)  They  will  provide  for  a  fine 
spiritual  atmosphere  conducive  to 
happy  religious  experiences.  Lovely 
pictures,  reverent  music,  peaceful- 
ness,  and  the  splendid  example  of 
personnel  who  truly  live  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  help  motivate 
children  to  love  God,  to  feel  close 
to  him,  to  have  satisfying  experience 
with  prayer,  and  to  live  with  their 
fellow  men  as  Jesus  would  have 
them  do. 


Opportunity  for  Sabbath-Keeping 
in  Junior  Sunday  School  Program 

Conscientious  faculty  members 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
entire  session  of  Junior  Sunday 
School  in  creating  a  satisfying  spir- 
itual experience  for  children  each 
Sabbath  morning.  Everything  that 
is  said  and  done  should  be  built 
around  the  theme  of  the  day,  mak- 
ing for  a  successful  learning  ex- 
perience. Parents  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  should  be  invited  to  at- 
tend the  session  occasionally  so  that 
they  may  see  the  type  of  program 
going  forward.  Such  a  visit  would 
also  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
partake  of  the  lovely  spirit  of  the 
gathering.  To  participate  actively 
in  worshipping  with  their  children 
will  bring  to  parents  a  deep  satis- 
faction and  a  reverent  appreciation 
for  the  special  day  that  provides  for 
this  experience. 

(a)  The  opening  exercises  are 
important.  The  joyful  greeting  of 
children,  the  singing  of  songs  which 
children  love  and  understand,  the 
recitation  of  prayer  poems,  and  the 
breathing  of  simple  prayers  give  the 
participants  a  feeling  of  deep  rev- 
erence and  personal  well-being.  The 
sacramental  service  with  its  impor- 
tant readiness  period  can  help  the 
children  realize  the  necessity  of 
meeting  each  Sabbath  morning  and 
participating  in  this  ceremony, 
which  signifies  the  great  love  Jesus 
has  for  us  all. 

(b)  The  class  period  has  untold 
possibilities  for  building  toward  a 
satisfying  Sabbath.  The  lesson  it- 
self, if  prepared  and  presented  by 
a  loving,  conscientious  teacher,  may 
be  a  thing  of  great  beauty,  meeting 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  individuals 
within  the  group.  The  enrichment 
materials— pictures,    poems,    stories, 
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personal  incidents— may  clarify  the 
application  of  the  lesson  to  the 
everyday  living  of  the  children.  Di- 
rect approaches  to  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  day  observance  may  be 
made  through  references  to  Jesus 
and  examples  of  how  we  spent  the 
day. 

Class  projects  may  become  moti- 
vating forces  toward  the  "living"  of 
a  satisfying  Sabbath.  A  group  may 
conduct  a  series  of  informal  visits 
to  the  sick  or  aged  in  the  ward, 
carrying  forward  a  program  of  cheer 
through  simple  songs  and  verse. 
These  visits  could  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Sabbath  day's  observance, 
and  could  very  easily  employ  the 
co-operation  of  parents,  both  in  the 
planning  and  in  the  conducting  of 
the  experience. 

Or  a  class  may  decide  to  use  as 
a  project  the  sponsoring  of  family 
group  activities  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Certainly  parents  need  to 
come  into  the  planning  of  such  a 
project.  Lovely  out-door  walks,  an 
hour  with  beautiful  music,  a  story 
festival,  and  other  phases  of  cre- 
ative expression  within  the  home 
are  examples  of  such  a  project. 

One  group  may  have  as  its  proj- 
ect the  preparation  activities  for  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  young  children 
may  think  of  ways  in  which  they 
may  assist  mother  on  Saturday  so 
that  she  and  other  members  of  the 
family  may  truly  observe  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest.  Another  group,  under 
the  fine  direction  of  a  teacher,  may 
choose  to  use  part  of  the  Sabbath 
day  as  preparation  time  for  next 
Sunday's  program.  Little  talks  might 
be  prepared;  little  poems  might  be 
memorized;  or  new  pictures  for 
scrapbooks  might  be  collected. 

(c)  The  closing  exercises  may 
summarize  the  lovely  things  that 
have  been  experienced  during  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  session.  The 
good-bye  songs,  thank-you  prayers, 
and  farewell  greetings  should  stimu- 
late teachers  of  young  children  to 
project  the  theme  of  the  session  into 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day,  so 
that  children  may  go  forward  with 
renewed  determination  to  'live"  this 
holy  day  as  Jesus  would  want  them 
to. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
all  Junior  Sunday  School  workers 
sense  their  responsibilities  in  mak- 
ing each  session  so  lovely  and  so 
important  to  children  that  all  might 
be  motivated  to  truly  "live"  a  satis- 
fying Sabbath. 

—Hazel  Fletcher  Young 
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Words  and  Music  by 
DeVota  M.  Peterson 


1.  The    Lord      gave 

2.  And  when        I 

3.  My      tith   -    ing 

4.  He1 11   bless      me 
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placed  man   here     to    live; 
know  just    what  I'll    do; 
is         not    owned  by    me; 
hap  -  py       I       will  be; 
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Is  it     too  much     for 

I'll      give  one  tenth    back 

When    to    my  bish  -  op 

I'll       be     so  cheer  -ful. 
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Him      to     ask,  One  tenth  from  this  earth    we 

to        the  Lord  As      He      has asked     me 

I        pay  tithes,  Gods  church  us  -   es       it,      you 

faith- ful     too,  When   I       pay    my  tithes,  you'll 
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see. 
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TVText  month's  article  will  discuss 
the  varying  kinds  of  spiritual  ex- 
periences which  home  and  church 
can  give  the  young  child. 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

( Prelude  and  Postlude ) 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus  our  redeeming  Lord, 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood, 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  lesson  enrichment 
material  can  be  used  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School. 

Summertime  fact  and  fancy  in  verse. 
The  Clucking  Hen 

"Will  you  take  a  walk  with  me, 

My  little  wife,  today? 
There's  barley  in  the  barley-fields 

And  hayseed  in  the  hay." 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  clucking  hen, 

"I've  something  else  to  do; 
I'm  busy  sitting  on  my  eggs; 

I  cannot  walk  with  you. 
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"Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck," 

Said  the  clucking  hen; 
"My  little  chicks  will  soon  be 
hatched, 

111  think  about  it  then." 

The  clucking  hen  sat  on  her  nest; 

She'd  made  it  in  the  hay; 
And  warm  and  sung  beneath  her 
breast 

A  dozen  white  eggs  lay. 

Crack,  crack,  went  all  the  eggs; 

Out  dropped  the  chickens  small  I 
"Cluck,"  said  the  clucking  hen, 

"Now  I  have  you  all." 

"Come  along  my  little  chicks- 
Ill  take  a  walk  with  you." 

"Hallo!"  said  the  barn-door  cock, 
"Cock-a-doodle-doo!" 

—Author  unknown 

Stories  for  very  young  children  can 
often  be  created  by  the  teacher; 
three  short  ones  follow; 

Boy  Bright 

In  a  big  white  house  lived  little 
Boy  Bright,  in  a  room  that  was 
warm  and  cosy  and  cheery. 

Boy  Bright  had  brown  eyes  and 
curly  locks  of  hair.  His  brown  eyes 
were  bright.  His  curls  were  cun- 
ning. 

He  had  two  hands  and  ten  fingers 
with  which  to  hold  things.  He  could 
hold  his  cup.  He  could  hold  his 
playthings. 

Boy  Bright  had  a  lovely  mother 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  tender  smile. 
Sometimes  she  wore-  a  pretty  blue 
dress. 

She  helped  little  Boy  Bright  get 
the  things  he  needed.  She  helped 
him  wash  his  hands.  She  gave  him 
bread  and  butter. 

Little  Boy  Bright's  mother  sang 
songs  to  him  and  told  him  stories. 
Sometimes  the  stories  were  about 
himself. 

His  mother  would  say  to  him, 
"You  were  just  a  wee  baby  once.  You 
slept  in  a  basket  lined  with  soft  blue 
silk.  In  the  basket  was  a  soft  warm, 
pillow.  In  the  basket  was  a  warm, 
fluffy  quilt.  When  you  awoke  you 
would  stretch  and  kick  and  throw 
your  arms  and  say,  agoo!  agoo! 
agoo!' 

"When  you  would  cry  you  liked 
to  drink  water  from  the  clear  bottle. 
Sister  brought  you  a  little  pink  rat- 
tle. She  would  shake  it  and  you 
would  reach  for  it. 

"You  needed  to  have  a  bath.  You 
liked  the  warm  water.  You  liked  to 
be  rubbed.    You  did  not  like  to  get 
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dressed,  but  you  were  a  good  little 
boy  to  mind  your  mother.  When 
you  were  older  we  had  a  peek-a-boo 
play  to  get  your  clothes  on  quickly. 

"You  like  people  to  speak  kind 
words  to  you  in  a  soft  sweet  voice. 
You  liked  to  hear  your  mother  say, 
'I  love  you,  darling.' 

"Sometimes  when  you  cried,  moth- 
er patted  you  and  gave  you  milk. 

"When  you  were  tired  she  sang 
to  you.  She  sang  about  the  birds. 
She  sang  about  the  flowers.  She 
sang  about  the  sunshine.  She  sang 
about  the  showers. 

"You  liked  your  little  blanket 
wrapped  around  you  to  go  out  of 
doors  to  see  the  flowers  and  birds 
and  clouds  and  sunshine. 

"You  were  a  sweet  baby  sent  from 
heaven.  You  were  my  little  Boy 
Bright." 

0    #    A    # 

Litde  Boy  Bright's  daddy  loved 
him,  too.  His  daddy  had  brown 
eyes  and  brown  hair,  always  nicely 
combed. 

"Good  morning,"  Daddy  would 
say  to  little  Boy  Bright  if  he  were 
washed  clean.  That  made  Boy 
Bright  happy.  Then  Daddy  would 
say,  "Good  night,"  when  Boy  Bright 
had  said  his  prayers  and  was  ready 
for  bed. 

Boy  Bright  liked  his  home,  his 
mother  and  his  father,  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  He  liked  his  clean 
smooth  bed.  He  liked  his  little 
bright  coat,  and  tried  to  keep  it 
clean.  His  sister  wore  a  pink  dress 
and  a  pink  ribbon  on  her  curls.  Some- 
times she  would  let  him  take  her 
dolly.  Brother  had  a  little  red  wag- 
on. Boy  Bright  had  a  little  blue 
wagon. 

Boy  Bright  liked  to  see  the  table 
set  with  shiny  dishes  and  good  food. 
He  liked  the  food  that  his  mother 
said  was  good  for  him.  He  always 
washed  his  hands  and  face  before 
he  went  to  the  table  to  eat.  Some- 
times Daddy  let  him  ask  a  blessing 
on  the  food  and  give  thanks  for  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  someone  else's 
turn. 

If  there  was  not  room  for  every- 
one at  the  table  when  there  were 
guests  he  ate  at  his  own  little  table. 
Sometimes  playmates  ate  with  him. 

Boy  Bright  learned  to  work.  He 
learned  to  dress  and  undress  himself. 
He  was  all  ready  for  bed  one  night 
except  one  shoe.  The  lace  was  in  a 
hard  knot.  Two  of  his  ten  fingers 
twisted  the  knot  and  pinched  and 


pulled  the  string.  No,  he  did  not 
get  angry.  He  was  too  good  a  boy 
for  that.  He  just  kept  trying  until 
it  came  untied. 

Boy  Bright  can  hand  things  to 
people  now.  He  does  not  bother  his 
father's  tools  or  books  any  more.  He 
does  not  tear  books  any  more. 

He  goes  places  with  his  daddy. 
He  likes  to  see  loads  and  loads  of 
apples,  and  bushels  and  bushels  of 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  many  cars, 
and  lots  of  houses. 

When  each  night  comes,  and  the 
sun  goes  down  and  little  Boy  Bright 
is  tired,  he  likes  to  rest  in  his  moth- 
er's arms  or  in  his  warm  bed.  "Tell 
me  a  story,"  says  little  Boy  Bright, 
"Tell  me  the  'go  to  sleep'  story." 

Then  Mother  tells  him  about  all 
the  other  little  children  who  get 
ready  to  go  to  bed  at  night— how 
they  get  their  nighties  on  and  say 
their  prayers  and  kiss  the  family 
"good  night,"  how  they  listen  to  bed- 
time stories,  and  how  they  watch 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars  through 
the  windows  until  their  eyes  get  very 
tired  and  sleepy. 

Mother  tells  him  about  the  little 
birdies  that  go  to  sleep  early  in  their 
nests  or  put  their  heads  under  their 
wings  as  they  cling  to  the  branches. 
How  the  little  birdies  close  their 
eyes  tightly  and  say,  "Peep,  peep, 
peep,  peep,"  and  how  they  go  fast 
asleep. 

The  little  chickies  go  to  sleep,  too, 

with  their  little  heads  dropped  down 

under  their  wings  and  their  little 

eyes     closed     tightly.      They    say, 

Peep,  peep,    too. 

The  little  lambs  and  the  little  calf 
lie  down  close  to  their  mothers,  as 
they  lay  their  heads  upon  the  ground 
and  go  to  sleep.  They  breathe  deep 
and  long.  Then  their  eyes  drop  shut 
and  they  go  to  sleep. 

And  the  kittens  and  the  doggies  in 
their  little  warm  nooks  get  quiet  and 
go  to  sleep.  They  get  just  as  quiet 
as  quiet  and  the  kittens  purr  and 
sing  their  little  sleepy  song,  purr- 
r-r-r-r." 

Then  little  Boy  Bright  closes  his 
eyes  and  falls  asleep.  His  little  eyes 
go  shut  tightly.  One  eye  goes  shut, 
then  the  other  eye  goes  shut,  and 
both  of  them  are  tightly  closed, 
while  the  stars  and  the  angels  watch 
over  him  from  the  sky,  and  mother 
sings  this  sweet  lullaby: 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  sleep, 

Sweetly  rest; 
Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  sleep, 
Sweetly  rest. 

— Susie  Wilson 
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The  Truth  Hurts 

A  pessimist  is  a  guy  who  sizes  himself  up  and  gets 
sore  about  it.  —Optimist  Magazine 


They  Don't  Move 

A  tall  Texan  was  touring  England.  Whenever  he 
got  a  chance,  which  was  quite  often,  he  would  josh 
the  Britishers  about  their  "midget"  country.  He  irri- 
tated one  man  who  asked  him  to  give  the  dimensions 
of  his  wonderful  state. 

"Waal,"  drawled  the  Texan,  "I  don't  rightly  know 
just  how  big  she  is,  but  I  do  know  that  you  can  board 
a  train  and  twenty-four  hours  later  you  will  still  be  in 
the  Lone  Star  State." 

This  was  the  break  the  Englishman  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  "But  what  does  that  prove?"  he  asked.  "We 
have  trains  like  that  here,  too."      —Successful  Farming 


Memo  to  the  Younger  Generation 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan; 

Trudging  down  a  dusty  lane 
With  no  thought  of  future  pain; 

You're  our  one  and  only  bet 
To  absorb  the  national  debt. 

Little  man  with  cares  so  few, 
We've  got  lots  of  faith  in  you; 

Guard  each  merry  whistled  tune— 
You  are  apt  to  need  it  soon. 

Have  your  fun  while  you  can; 
You  may  be  a  barefoot  man. 

—Overland  Life 


How  True 

A  colored  agent  was  summoned  before  the  insur- 
ance commissioner. 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  the  commissioner,  "that 
you  can't  sell  life  insurance  without  a  state  license?" 

"Boss,  I  knowed  I  couldn't  sell  it,  but  I  didn't  know 
the  reason." 

—Christian  Observer 
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I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER  .  .  . 

From  the  Files  of  Leland  H.  Monson 

His  melting  eye  showed  that  he  had  a  soft  heart, 
full  of  noble  compassion,  too  brave  a  soul  to  offer  in- 
juries and  too  much  a  Christian  not  to  pardon  them  in 
others.— Isaac  Walton,  Life  of  John  Donne. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use! 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life! 

—Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

And  now  Alma  began  to  expound  these  things  unto 
him,  saying:  It  is  given  unto  many  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  God;  nevertheless  they  are  laid  under  a  strict 
command  that  they  shall  not  impart  only  according  to 
the  portion  of  his  word  which  he  doth  grant  unto  the 
children  of  men,  according  to  the  heed  and  diligence 
which  they  give  unto  him. 

And  therefore,  he  that  will  harden  his  heart,  the 
same  receiveth  the  lesser  portion  of  the  word;  and  he 
that  will  not  harden  his  heart,  to  him  is  given  the 
greater  portion  of  the  word,  until  it  is  given  unto  him 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  God  until  he  knows  them  in 
full-Alma  12:9-10. 

He  saw  in  others  the  good  and  evil  that  he  found 
in  himself,  and  he  cherished  the  good  and  forgave  the 
evil— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Note :  Pride,  greed,  hate,  and  all  other  perverted 
passions  are  as  weeds  and  thorns  in  the  garden  of  the 
heart.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Saviour,  when  he 
exhorted  his  disciples  to  forgive  and  love  their  enemies, 
had  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  disciples  themselves.  It 
was  more  for  their  sake  than  for  the  sake  of  their  ene- 
mies that  He  gave  the  exhortation. 

—Orson  F.  Whitney,  Elias,  An  Epic  of  the  Ages. 

But  It  Is  More  Pleasant 

The  teacher  asked  Perry  to  tell  her  what  a  hypo- 
crite is. 

Replied  Perry,  "It's  a  boy  who  comes  to  school  with 
a  smile  on  his  face."— Journeyman  Barber 

Not  the  Shortest  Distance 

A  hug  is  a  roundabout  way  of  expressing  your  feel- 
ings.— Bona  Venture 
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A  NEW  WORLD  IS  DISCOVERED 


Wrought  Upon  the  Man 


What  grander  vision  ever  woke 
Man's  spirit  with  its  master-stroke 
Than  that  which  on  Columbus  broke?* 

(\n  the  very  rim  of  the  far-flung  horizon,  Christopher 
Columbus,  aboard  a  tiny  undecked  ship,  after  a 
sixty-nine-day  western  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which 
even  the  magnetic  needle  was  noticed  to  vary— some- 
thing that  no  sailor  on  any  of  the  three  oceans  had  ever 
before  seen  or  heard— saw  and  discovered  the  New 
World. 

"Wrought  upon"  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  Nephi 
had  seen  in  vision  twenty-one  hundred  years  before, 
indefatigable  Columbus  sighted  the  land  of  promise 
on  October  12,  1492.  From  dream  to  realization  had 
been  a  tacking  passage  of  disappointments  as  well  as 
preparation. 

Only  fourteen  years  after  his  birth  in  busy  seaport 
Genoa,  young  Christopher  was  at  sea  as  sailor  and 
fighter.  One  of  his  youthful  exploits  was  as  commander 
of  a  vessel  in  cutting  a  captured  galley  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  Tunis.  Once  he  was  wrecked  in  a  sea  fight  off 
the  Portugal  shore  and  reached  land  on  a  plank. 

On  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  its  former  governors,  who  was  a 
navigator,  and  became  a  chart  maker.  While  studying 
the  maps  and  charts  left  to  him  by  his  father-in-law 
the  idea  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  westward  came 
to  him.  However,  before  carrying  out  his  idea,  which 
Latter-day  Saints  proclaim  as  divinely  inspired,  Co- 
lumbus made  a  voyage  "beyond  Thule,"  by  which  he 
probably  meant  Iceland. 

For  his  great  history-changing  undertaking,  un- 
flagging Columbus  needed  ships,  money,  and  men;  and 
for  seven  long  and  exasperating  years  he  tried  to  in- 
terest kings  and  nobles  in  his  projected  adventure.  But 
neither  the  Genoese  senate,  King  John  of  Portugal, 
Henry  VII  of  England,  two  rich  Spanish  dukes,  nor 
Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  would  befriend  the  enter- 
prise. 

""The  Dream  of  Columbus,"  Denis  Aloysius  McCarthy,  Stanza  5. 


At  long  last,  a  monk  obtained  for  Columbus  a 
hearing  before  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and, 
though  his  request  was  at  first  refused,  he  was  after- 
ward given  command— with  the  rank  of  admiral,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  for  crews,  his  hundred-ton 
flagship,  Santa  Maria,  the  fifty-ton  Pinta,  and  the  forty- 
ton  Nina. 

On  August  3,  1492,  he  set  sail  on  the  most  impor- 
tant voyage  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Canary 
Islands  were  reached  on  September  21,  and  then  came 
the  sailing  adventure  into  the  west.  The  world  was  so 
much  larger  than  the  admiral  thought  it,  and  even 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  his  little  craft  took  so  much 
longer  than  he  reckoned  it  would  take  to  find  the 
Indies,  that  even  the  boldest  of  his  sailors  wanted  to 
turn  back. 

But  sail  on  they  did,  and  at  last,  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  land  was  seen,  probably  Watling's  Island,  one 
of  the  Bahamas. 

Accomplished  now  was  Nephfs  vision  when  he 

.  .  .  looked  and  beheld  a  man  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  was  separated  from  the  seed  of  my 
brethren  by  the  many  waters;  and  I  beheld  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  it  came  down  and  wrought 
upon  the  man;  and  he  went  forth  upon  the 
many  waters,  even  unto  the  seed  of  my  breth- 
ren, who  were  in  the  promised  land— (I  Nephi 
13:12.) 

The  accomplishment  of  Columbus,  as  with  all 
worth-while  achievements,  has  affected  for  eternity  the 
lives  of  men.  And  even  as  each  Sunday  morning  teach- 
ers launch  their  lesson  cruises,  so  will  their  success  be 
determined  by  their  own  careful  preparation  and 
prayerful  determination  to  pursue  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  discovering  and  showing  to  those  who  are 
touched  by  their  teaching,  new  lands  of  opportunity 
for  serving  their  fellows. 

—Harold  Lundstrom 
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Across  the  vast  open 
spaces  where  the 
bluebonnets  bloom,  the 
longhorns  graze,  and  the 
cotton  grows,  a  sturdy 
crop  of  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  Schools  has 
sprung  up  in  recent  years. 

The  country  is  Texas. 
The  number  of  Sabbath 
Schools  there  (including 
neighboring  Louisiana ) 
is  now  nearly  one  hun- 
dred. There  are  about 
four  thousand  members. 

There  are  hundreds  of 
interesting  Sabbath 
School  stories  among 
Texas'  Latter-day  Saints. 
One  of  them  ended  in 
Waco  this  year.  It  is  the  story  of  "Mother"  Bertrand. 

Mother  Bertrand  moved  into  Waco  in  1922— just 
two  years  before  Miriam  A.  Ferguson  became  Texas' 
first  woman  governor  and  the  second  woman  governor 
in  United  States  history. 

Waco  was  and  is  just  as  Texan  as  a  ten-gallon  hat 
and  a  pair  of  high-heeled  cowboy  boots.  Old  cattle 
trails  are  Waco's  boulevards.  Negroes  sing  their  South- 
ern songs  in  the  neighboring  fields.  (Jules  Bledsoe,  the 
negro  singer  who  became  famous  for  his  singing  of 
Show  Boat's  "Old  Man  River,"  was  born  in  Waco.) 
Cowmen  saunter  down  the  elm-shaded  streets,  and 
Waco  has  its  culture,  including  Baylor  University  and 
its  notable  Robert  Browning  museum  library. 

Mother  Bertrand— Emma  Lee  Bertrand  on  the  rec- 
ords—was deep  in  trouble  when  the  Latter-day  Saint 
missionaries  came  to  her  home  in  Waco.  Times  were 
hard.  There  was  a  depression  in  the  land.  Her  hus- 
band was  ill,  and  she  was  renting  rooms  to  help  make 
ends  meet.  So  she  was  happy  to  take  in  the  Mormon 
missionaries  as  boarders.  Shortly  thereafter,  one  of 
them  was  stricken  with  acute  appendicitis.  She  called 
her  own  physician,  and  gave  the  elder  a  mother's  care. 
She  became  interested  in  Mormonism,  and  joined  the 


Church,  in  1932.  Her  husband  investigated  the  re- 
stored gospel,  too.  But  death  took  him  before  he  was 
fully  converted. 

In  the  beginning,  Church  meetings  were  held  in 
her  home.  And  almost  from  the  start  she  became  a 
Sunday  School  teacher.  Her  pupils  to  her  were  more 
than  Sunday  morning  listeners.  She  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  each.  She  learned  of  home  conditions  and  pu- 
pils' individual  likes.  She  was  always  ready  to  help 
someone  prepare  a  lesson  or  a  talk  for  Sunday  School. 

About  three  years  after  she  had  joined  the  Church, 
Mother  Bertrand  had  a  chat  with  another  branch  mem- 
ber. Jessie  Gilcreest,  that  proved  historic.  It  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

"I'm  going  to  start  a  building  fund  so  that  some 
day  we'll  have  a  nice  place  to  meet,"  said  Mother  Ber- 
trand. She  pulled  a  fifty-cent  piece  from  her  pocket. 
Then  she  added,  "I'll  start  it  with  this." 

That  was  during  the  bottom  of  the  depression. 

Sister  Gilcreest  probed  into  her  purse.  Her  hand 
came  up  with  fifty-one  cents  in  pennies  and  nickels. 
"I'll  just  take  the  controlling  interest,"  she  smiled.  The 
two  women  laughed  heartily.  They  decided  they 
would  continue  the  "game"  of  raising  a  building  fund. 

The  fund  swelled  with  the  years,  as  others  con- 
tributed. By  1949  it  had  resulted  in  the  completion  of 
a  beautiful  new  Waco  Branch  meetinghouse,  of  frame 
and  native  stone,  with  a  copper  spire. 

Last  January,  branch  members  and  friends  gath- 
ered in  solemn  assembly  in  the  new  chapel.  It  was 
the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  building.  It  was  a 
funeral— the  funeral  of  Emma  Lee  Bertrand,  the 
"mother"  of  Waco  branch.  Well  could  one  have  said, 
as  it  was  spoken  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  famed  Eng- 
lish architect:  "If  you  seek  her  monument,  look  around 
you." 

But  Mother  Bertrand  had  even  more  than  a  place 
of  worship  of  stone  and  wood  and  metal  to  remind 
others  of  her  noble  life.  She  had  sixty-two  living  de- 
scendants. And  besides,  she  had  others,  some  of  them 
leaders  in  Waco  Branch.  Their  lives  had  been  lifted, 
too,  by  Mother  Bertrand,  the  longtime,  faithful  Sunday 
School  teacher.— Wendell  ].  Ashton 


